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The Alexandria Gazette copies from the Bual- 
timore Gazette the annexed paragraph : 


“ Our experience in Baltimore, in regard to 
Railroad travelling, has furnished satisfactory 
evidence to sustain fully the opinion, ‘that it 
is the most secure mode of travelling.’ ” 


And then remarks that 


“‘ Our observation, made by a perusal of pub- 
lic prints, from all parts of the country, satis- 
fies us that Railroad travelling is the most inse- 
cure mode that has ever yet been invented. We 
speak entirely without prejudice.” 


We should have been inclined, but for the 
candor of the editor of the Alexandria Gazette, 
in disclaiming any thing like prejudice, to be- 
lieve that he was somewhat under its influ- 
ence when he says that he has, “from read- 
ing the public prints from all parts of the coun- 
try, satisfied himself that railroad travelling is 
the most insecure mode that has ever yet been 
invented.” He is, however, a gentleman of too 
much candor to be suspected of a desire to pre- 
judice others, and we must therefore conclude 
that he has forgotten the frequent and appalling 
accounts of steamboat explosions, by which, 
net only hundreds, but thousands, have lost their 
lives. It is true, and we would not wish to 
disguise, that several serious accidents have oc- 
curred upon railroads—not so many however 
as to render them liable to be considered the 
‘most unsafe mode of travelling.ever yet in- 





ented.” It appéars to us from the informa-} 


we have received, that most of the acci- 





when in motion, or other persons attempt to 
“||cross the track in front ef a train of cars. 


"railroads, have been occasioned by the careless. 
ness of the persons injured, and not from any 
mismanagement of the Railroad Companies, or 
their special agents. No agent or engineer 
should be held accountable for the indiscretion 
of a passenger, who attempts to get from a car 


The late unfortunate accident on the Camden 
and Amboy Railroad, as serious as it is, cannot, 
we think, from the report, which will be found 
in the Journal, of a committee of investigation, 
be chargeable either to want of care in the ar- 
rangements or in the agents, as we presume 
there is not another company in this country 
which has taken more care to prevent acci- 
dents than that of the Camden and Amboy 
Railroad. An agent expressly to keep the 
time, and another to tend the brake, and keep 
a look out and give notice of danger. 

We think we shall be borne out by facts 
when we estimate the loss of life and property 
by the explosion and destruction of steamboats, 
to be at least twice, if not three times, as great 
in an equal number of passengers, and amount 
of business, as by accidents upon, or pertain. 
ing to, railroads. And as an additional, and, we 
regret to say, most melancholy evidence of it, 
we give the following heart-rending account of| 
new disasters on the Mississippi river, by 
which forty lives were lost, and several others 
seriously injured, with the loss of more than 
$200,000 in property. 


From the New-Orleans Mercantile Advertiser 
Extra, of Friday, Nov. 1. 
Distressine.—lIt is with feelings of the deep- 
est regret we lay before our readers the fol- 
lowing distressing news, politely furnished us 
by the clerk of the steamboat Black Hawk, ar- 


rived here this morning about half past four 
o’clock. 


Extract from log-book of steamboat Black 

at. P.S. Hartshorne, master, October 29, 
5 P.M.: 
At Foot of 98, discovered the wreck of steam- 
boat New-Brunswick, came to, and took on 
board one of her crew, from whom we learnt 
that she took fire the day before, at4 P. M-and} 
was entirely destroyed—no lives lost, but that 
none of the cargo was saved. 





ANOTHER, AND MORE DivuisiieteaneDet. 31, 





‘which. ve occurred to persons, on our 











came up to the wreck of the steamboat St. 


i 


Martin, two miles above Donaldsonville, round 
ed to, and received on board ‘those that were 
saved. 

The St. Martin was from Bayou Sarah, and 
had about 500 bales of cotton and 90 hhds.. 
sugar; she was discovered to be on fire about 
12 o’clock this day, and melancholy to relate 
about 40. persons were LOST by fire and water, 
Of the officers and crew missing are the captain, . 
clerk, 2d mate, 2d steward, cabin boy, chamber 
maid, 2 cooks, bar keeper, 4 sailors, and 5 fire- 
men. Several engers were lost, among the 
number Capt. Sengstack, N. Moss, Esq. of N. 
Orleans, and servant, Mr. Whiting, of Franklin, 
Mr. Easton and servant, of Opelousas, Mr. Al- 
len, Mrs. Willis, of Bayou Sarah,’a lady, name 
unknown, anid 3 servants—Mr. J. F. Miller, of 
New-Orleans, was badly burnt—several passen- 
gers say that she had on board about fifty 
thousand dollars,<belonging to some of the 
Banks in New-Orleans, which is lost. 

Joun, W. Owens, Clerk. 





Raitroap.—We are gratified to learn that 
the railroad will be ready for the transportetion 
of passengers and goods, as far as the Be-gen 
hill, by about the Ist of December. The rails 
are now laid, we understand, except upon about 
half a mile of this distance, and the bridges all 
completed. Our manufacturers and others will, 
we presume, pladly avail themselves of its faci- 
lities, which will be especially important in the 
coming season of bad roads, and when the 
river is closed. Suitable. arrangements will of 
course be made for the conveyance of passen- 
gers and goods from the termination. of the 
railroad to and from the ferry.—[Paterson In- 
telligencer. | 





Cutnton, Oct. 25, 1833. 
We learn that Col. Crozat, civil engineer of 
the State, and Mr. Welch, the assistant engi- 
neer, have resumed the survey of the Clinton 
and Port Hudson railroad.—[New-Orleans 
Mer. Adv. ] 





Pannsyivanta CaNnat.—It is stated in an official 
report of the receipts and business of this canal for 
the year past, eading on Ist November, that the 
canal was only elosed one month dnring the year, 
February, and such, it is added, has beenthe case 
ever since it was first opened. This isa fact of 
great interest to New York, as unless we can com- 
pensate by a reduction of tolls and greater facili. 
ties of transportation, for the greatly longer period 
(from three to four months,) during whieh, the Erie 
canal is closed, we may be in danger of seeing a con-)_ 





siderable portion of its trade to the far West dix 





























































_ Internal Improvements, No. I.« By F. To'the 
Editor of the American Railroad Journal, and 
Advocate of Internal Improveménits. 

Sim,—Mechaniecal knowledge is now ma- 
king rapid strides towards perfection, exercis- 
ing in its progress a genial influence over the 
arts and sciences of the civilized world, strength- 
ening its ties of intereourse,-and dispensing 
plenty and intelligence where formerly misery 
and ignorance held their sway. The invention 
of the steam engine alone may be regarded as 

a new era in the domestic policy of nations, 

and since the important step made by Watt in 

reducing its principles to practical application 
by an investigation ofits physical properties, 
its course has been steadily onward, engaging 
in its service more talent, ingenuity, and labor, 
and producing more national and individua! 
wealth, than any other human invention. Its 
gradual development gave an impetus that has 

led to all the numerous discoveries and im- 

provements in the different branches of manu- 

factures, ‘and raised them to their present high 
state of perfection. But a few years have 

elapsed when the wondrous effects now result- 
ing from the application of this subtile fluid, be- 
fot ¢ its capacity of adaptation was known, 
could only have found place to grace the pages 

of fiction, or adorn a tale of romance. Who 

would then have credited the assertion, if made, 

that hundreds were under its influence, daily 

travelling the country, navigating rivers, and 

traversing lakes and seas, at the rate of thirty 

miles per hour; and that at this high degree of 

velocity they were in the indulgence of every 

luxury and coinfort that their own private 

apartments could afford? Had its accomplish- 

ment been then predicted, instead of serving 

as a beacon-light to guide the intelligence of 

men of seiencé and learning, it would have 

been treated simply as the wild dream of an en- 

thusiast, and elicited naught save contempt 

from many who are now proud to acknowledge 

themselves among its warmest advocates. For 

there are many persons still living, scarce pass- 

ed. the meridian of life, who blush to have re- 

garded the idea as visionary ; and, refusing the 

subject the effort of a thought, have even sus- 

ted the intellect of the person who predicted 

its eventual realization. Strange as this incre- 

dulity may now: appear, it is none the less 

true; and a few years may yet prove to us that 

the principle is in its infancy; that it ix des- 

tined to fulfil still higher duties ; and that its 
sphere of usefulness'is to be widely extended. 

It would be no unprofitable lesson to mark the 

influence which physical science, in its diffe- 

rent stages, has'exercised over the moral and 

political character of nations. It would. be 
found that nearly in the same proportion that 
mechanics have. advanced towards perfection, 
the world has advanced in civilization; that as 
its principles have been developed, its condi- 
tion has been beitered; in short, it has been 

‘qne of the grand moving principles by which 

these effects have been produced. But this in- 

vestigation becomes not the present paper ; 
and howeyer grateful-be the task to pay a pass- 
ing tribute to the inventive talents and sublime 
genius of the great men who have preceded us, 
and laid the foundation on which the super- 
structure of civilization i¢ being reared, it must 
be abstained from here to give place to the mat- 
ter more immediately claiming our attention. 

~The astonishing change effected by the sys. 

_ ote soon pe st 3a ~ transition 
_ Persons to ’ 

has been productive henneequenera 1 es me 

tobe calculated. Distances being now estima-| 
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rtion of communities, hitherto isolated and de- 
drived the benefits of free intercourse, become 








-oncentrated in proportion with the increased 
velocity of focomotion. A mutual dependance 
ind interchange of commodities is established, 


which, in enlarging ideas and creating wants 
ind desires before unknown, must operate be- 
eficially as an incitement to inereased activity 
or their accomplishment. It must be borne in 
nind that a portion of the price of every urticle 
of necess ty or luxury is composed of the cost of, 
ransporting it from producer to consumer ; and 
sonsequently, that every reduction in this cost 
oust produce a corresponding reduction in the 
wice of the article transported. Should this 
portion be considerable in relation to the whole 
rice of the-manufactured article, it would be 
10 difficult matter to demonstrate that its mar- 
<et value would be proportionably lessened ; 
ind as lessened, that its consumption would be 
proportionably increased. This observation is 
not confined to the home markets, but will 
likewise apply in its degree to the foreign, giv- 
ing birth thereby to a spirit of competition, 
which alone, on either side, can stimulate the 
mventive genius of the operator to greater en- 
terprize for the palm of mastery and the attain- 
ment of excellence. 

Another consequence arising from increased 
sheapness and facility of transport, is a fresh 
demand for manufacturing population. All 
manufactured articles, as their uses become 
known, gradually cease to be regarded as lux- 
uries, and enter more generally into the wants 
of every-day iife. To meet the increased con- 
sumption necessarily attendant on this state of 
things, an increased number of operators must 
be employed ; and this, in its reaction on the 
igricultural interests, will produce an extended 
market for that species of produce. Indeed, 
che benefit.to the agriculturist is far greater 
han to the manufacturer ; because the propor- 
tional expense of transporting all productions 
of the soil is much greater than that of trans- 
porting those of the loom, and in many instances 
enters so largely into its whole price as to pre- 
clude its cultivation, except for domestic pur- 
poses. T'o the agriculturist, therefore, it be- 
comes a matter of still higher import that such 
means be devised as will place him on a more 
equitable footing with his more furtunate neigh- 
bors ; and to this end he should, before the tide 
of prosperity has entirely run out and left him 
a prey to want, in some unfriendly shoal, di- 
rect his remaining energies to the accomplish. 
ment of such improvements of intercourse as 
nature and art may have placed at his disposal. 

It is disagreeable to anticipate even in thought 
what might be the result of a continued depri- 
vation. of these facilities to any community, 
where indolence has taken the place of indus- 
try; and vice and misery, its usual concomi- 
tants, have breathed their pestilential influence 
over the aotions of its members. Many a mel- 
ancholy picture might be adduced in illustration 
from the experienee of other countries, at the 
bare relation of which the heart of the philan- 


paralle! might have been deplored as a curse to 
this happy country, had not the soaring genius 
of a Clinton, in defiance of the vulgar prejudi- 
ces of the day, predicted and finally executed 
a work that will command the admiratien of 
ages, and stand a cenotaph to perpetuate his 
name to a grateful posterity. F. 
New-York, 10th Nov. 1833. 





Specification of the. Patent granted to Josrrn 
Saxton, of Sussex street, inthe County of 
Middlesex, Mechanician, for Improvements 
in Propelling Carriages, and in Propelling 
Vessels for Inland Navigation. Dated June 
20, 1833. [From the lepeitocy of Patent 
Inventions. | 
To all to whom these presents shall come, 

&c. &c.—Now know ye, that in compliance 

with the said proviso, I, the said Joseph Sax- 

ton, do hereby declare the nature of my inven. 
tion, and the manner in which the same is to 








thropist would sicken in sorrow ; and many a} 














tained in and by the following d 
of, reterence being had to 1 
unto annexed, and to the figures and letters 
marked thereon, that is to say, 

My invention eonsists in the application of 
pulleys of different diameters, which I deno. 
minate “ The Differential Pulleys,” or of a pul- 
ley and wheels, arnonni to the principles 
hereafter described, whereby I am enabled to 
take advantage of the results which are ob- 
tained from such difference of diameter, by ob- 
taining considerable velocity to carriages, or to 
vessels used in inland navigation, whilst the 
rope by which the motion is produced is caused 
to act through a very small space, in propor- 
tion to the distance travelled by the earriage, or 
by a vessel used in inland navigation, as will 
be fully described hereafter, when I come to 
describe the various figures shown in the draw- 
ing. But in order that my invention may be 
most fully understood, it will be desirable, in 
the first place, to go into a short description of 
the principles on which my improvements act, 
before I describe their application to carriages, 
and to vessels for inland navigation. 

Fig. 1 represents a combination of two pul- 
leys, their diameters being as six to seven, a 
being the larger pulley, and 6 the smaller one. 
c d is an endless rope, passing over the sheaves 
e e; and it should be observed, that this end- 
less rope takes a turn around each of the pul- 
leys, a and 6; that is to say, the part c taking 
a turn around the larger pulley a, and the part 
d taking a turn around the smaller pulley b. 
If then the rope d be caused to move in the di- 
rection of the black arrow, (the upper one,) it 
will have atendency to draw the lower part of 
the pulley } in the same direction with the rope 
d, meanwhile the part c of the endless rope 
will be moving in the direction of the dotted ar- 
row, (the lower one,) and will have a tendency 
to move the lower part of the pulley a in the 
same direction with this part of the rope ; con- 
sequently, the two pulleys a 3, (they being fix- 
ed together,) would turn on the mean point f, 
asafulcrum. g° is the centre of the two pul- 
leys. Let it then be supposed that the part d- 
of the endless -rope be moved from fh to 4, it 
will be evident that the centre g, of the diffe- 
rential pulleys, a b, would be moved to the point 
j; and, consequently, if any object were con- 
nected to the centre g, of these differential pul- 
leys, it would be propelled from g to j, by the 
endless rope, c d, being moved the much small- 
er distance of h to i, as is clearly indicated by 
the dotted lines, and these distances will be as 
thirteen to one. 

Having now shown the principles on which 
the differential pulleys act, the various applica- 
tions hereafter described will be readily under- 
stood. And I would observe, that in all the other 
figures in the drawing, the same letters of re- 
ference will be used to indicate similar parts, 
wherever they occur. 

Fig. 2 represents my improvements applied 
to a carriage, the construction of which is re- 
presented to be an omnibus for the carriage of 
passengers ; but it is evident the description of 
carriage is immaterial, and will vary to suit the 
purposes to which the earriages are to be ap- 
plied. The carriage is placed on four wheels, 
as usual, two of which wheels, k, k, are shown 
in this figure. a, and b, are the differential pul- 
leys, applied to the carriage according to my in- 
vention, a being the larger pulley, and 6 the 
smaller one. These pulleys are placed on an axis 
g, see fig. 3, which represents the pulleys, to- 
gether with the parts in which they are placed. 
m is an arm or frame, which carries the diffe- 
rential pulleys, and which is fixed to the ear- 
finge, as shown at fig. 2: the arm m, being cy- 
lindrical, and capable of turning in beari n 





n, affixed to the carriage. The object of this 
turning of the arm m, 1s to permit th pales 
a, b, to stand at an angle, by which the endless 





rope may be led.into the sheaves, when the car- 
riage is going in 4 curved direction. The So. 
jecting arm m is forked at the outer end, as 
shown in figs. 2 and 3, at o 0; and the forked 








<d by time instead of miles, the mind and ex- 
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be performed, are fully described and ascer- 





ends serve as bearings to ee, dif- 
ferential pulleys, a and b, the pulley a being per- 
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improvements, but in these the | 
tions somewhat vary from 2 ht. 
2; for in these instances there is only one p 
ry whilst the two front or two back 

e carriage act the S ancs ae 

In fig. 4, ais one of the front wheels of the 
carriage, w acts as the 5 
6 is the smaller pulley, and oo the ony 
around which the , cd, passes. The wheels 
a, and the pulley 4, being on the same’ axis g, 
which runs from side to side of the carriage, 
and turns in bearings affixed to the lage. 

In this arrangement, the point f, at which the 
wheels touch the rail, becomes the falerum on 
—— the wheel @ turns; oe othe will thus be 
evident, that if the , cd, be drawn t 
in the direction of the arrow, @ saleanealene 
will be produced, as described in fig. 2, and as 
is clearly shown by dotted lines in fig. 4; yet, 
at the same time, if the wheels and pulleys, @ 
oes b, be < = same — 4 eetht abe 
those in fig. 2, the carriage at fig. 4 w al 
be propelled at the velocity of sven to one, ow- 
ing to the fulerum, at which the wheels a turn, 
being removed from the main point f, fig. 2, be- 
tween the two diameters, and at the ex. 
treme end of a radiating line, drawn ; 
centre of the wheel a, to the point at which it 
touches the railway. 

In fig. 5, the rope passes around the pulley 
a, which is larger, whilst the carri wheels 
act the part of the smaller pulley 5. pul. 
ley a, and the wheels b, being on the same 
axis g. 

In order that the pulleys in this arrangement 
may stand at an angle for clearing the rope, the 
axle g, is formed of three parts, connected by 
universal joints, and one of the wheels } thus 
travels a little forwarder than the other, and 
thus the rope will clear itself. And it should 
be observed, that in both these arrangeménts, 
the pulley around which the rope passes i © to 
be made eapable of being disconnected t-om 
revolving with the axle, as described in figs. 2 
and 8. In the arrangement, fig. 5, the fulerum 
f, on which the wheels turn, is the point at 
which the wheels 6 touch the rail or road ; and 
the difference in the arrangements figs. 4’ and 
5, is, that the power in fig. 4is ee by the 
rope between the fulerum /, and the centre 
of the wheels or pulleys) a 6, where’ the t 
to be drawn is attached ; whilst in fig. 5, 
fulcrum is between the at oo the pulley and 
wheels, a 6; consequently, the arrangements 
differ in the sedee er leverage, and in this in- . 
stance the velocity will be as six to one. - 

In these two last arrangements, the we os hea ae 
may be either an endless rope, as described in 

. 1 and 2, or the rope may besingle, and 
taking 2 turn around the pulley a, or 0, is to be 
wound on and off a drum at each end of the dis- 
tance, which is to be run by one length of rope: 
Having now described my impro 1 ! 
applicable to the propelling of carriages, I will 
proceed to dese ir appli n to 
pelling of vessels in i na n. 
application is an arrangement lar t 
paphoageh nrg ache Bip ar 
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rope to work the lever r for putting the pin or bolt ¢ in or out, fur connectiag the pulhes a b. 





y y, endless rop>—z z, sheaves. 


manently affixed to the axle g, whilst the pul-{/the spiral spring will have a tendency to force 
ley 6 is capable of turning loosely on this axis,|/in the bolt, yet at the same time will not offer 
when it is not retained by the pin or bolt q,||sufficient resistance to prevent-the turning of 
which locks the two pulleys, a and b, together||the pulley, and the bolt g will be forced in, 
at the times required, and thus they are at such|;when the part of the = where it is cut 
times the sume as if they were permanently||away comes opposite to the bolt; at the same 
attached to each other ; the object of thus hav-)|time there is a spring to prevent a sudden con- 
ing the means of disconnecting the two pulleys,/|cussion. 

a and 4, is, that by disconnecting them, the|| In fig. 2, ¢ d is an endless rope, the part c 
power will no longer tend to drive the carriage,||taking a turn around the pulley a, and the part d 
as will be fully described hereafter. 1, fig. 2,||taking a turn around the pulley 6, as described 
isa lever, turning on # fulcrum s, the bearing}|in fig. 1. This endless rope is. supported, at 
of which fulcrum is attached to the carriage.||proper intervals of the road, on sheaves (as 
The upper end of this lever, r, is formed into aj/shown in fig. 2,) to prevent the rope falling on 
handle, and is in such a position, that a per-||the ground, and thereby greatly merease the 
son sitting in front of the carriage may have it|/friction ; this endless rope passes around a rig- 
under his control ; the other end of the lever r,|/ger at each end, by which the rope is kept suffi- 
that is, the part below the fulcrum, has a crotch, ||ciently tight; but to insure the endless rope being 
whieh receives the flanch ¢, of a sliding-socket|] kept sufficiently tight, I cause one of the rig- 
t, within it, as shown in fig. 2: this sucket}\gers around which the rope passes to be placed 
slides on the arm m, according as the lever rj/in bearings capable of being slided in the 
is‘moved out from, or drawn towards, the car-|| direction of the length of the railway on which 
riage. u, is acranked or bent lever, having its||the carriage travels, and then, by means: of 
tulerum atv, on the forked frame m 0, as shown|| weights attached to a rope or chain, and pass- 
in fig.3. One end of this cranked lever 1 has/jing over a pulley affixed at the top of a well, and 
acroteh, which receives the flanch ¢, of the|/having suflicient weights attached to’ keep the 
sliding socket t, see fig.3; and the other end//endless rope, c d, sufficiently tight to prevent it 
of the bent or cranked lever u has also a crotch /|/sliding on the differential pulleys, a b. 
therein, by which it is enabled to slide the sock-|| Having now daansibad the various parts 
ét w, on the axis g, backwards and forwards.||shown in figs. 2 and 3, I will eed. to de- 
z,is an arm, affixed to the sliding socket w,||scribe the manner of their action; in doing 
through which the bolt or pin g passes, and||which, I will suppose the bolt or pin is passed 
this pin or bolt passes through one of the|/through the two pulleys, @ and 5, and thus re- 
spokes of the wheel or pully a; and when it//tains them together, as if they were permanent-||s 
protrudes beyond the pulley a, it passes between||ly fixed’ to each other. If, then, the endless rd By, eof, 
the spokes of the pulley 5, and, consequently,||fope d be moved in the direction of the arrow, see figs. 6 and 7; at the top of this standard, the 
when the pin or bolt q, comes in contact with||a similar action will take place to that described|| bearings, cc, are formed to receive 
one of the spokes, or the part of the inner rim|jin fig. 1, that is, the carriage, being attached to} Dt -yespe 

of, the. pulley » which is cut away (as shown inthe centre g, of the differential pulleys, @ and 5, to fig. 
fig. °) ) for ioe purposes the two pulleys will be})will be propelled forward on a railway with al|denote the 
held rely together. On the bolt q is placed||much greater velocity than the rope travels’;|| At proper 
PY a its object being, that in case//and the distance so travelled by the earviage, in|| standards at 
the lever r be moved for the purpose of forcing||comparison with the distance: th the 
Siena pre ne is not oppo-||the rope moves, will depend on the differ 
site the of the inner rim which is cut away,\lof the diameters of the pulleys, a b; and 









the side of the canal or Tiv 
the ven of figs. 1 and 2 applies, and is fully 
















































of 9 vements. ae 
Having now ribed the nature of my in- 
ention, and the manner of constructing and 
applying the same, I would observe, that the 
power to be.employed for causing the rope, c d, 
to be moved, may be varied according to cir- 
cumstances. Thus, for instance, by attaching 
a horse or horses, according to the power re- 
quired, to the rope, ¢ d, and causing it to move 
slowly, a very considerable velocity will be ob- 
tained ;-or the power may be derived from a 
fixed steam engine, or water-wheel, or manual 
labor. And in order to have perfect control 
over the carriage or vessel, and be enabled to 
stop at any time, although the rope is continu- 
img to move, it.will be necessary to separate 
the two pulleys, ab, by withdrawing the pin-or 
bolt q ; the power ‘wiltiktben no longer act to 
a the carriage or vessel, and, consequent- 
iy, there will only be the momentum already 
obtained, by the carriage or vessel, to be over- 
come, and this in a carriage may be effected by 
aid of a brake on anyjof the carriage wheels, k. 
» Having now fully described the manner of 
applying and using my invention, I would have 
it understood, that I lay no claim to the parts 
tely of which the same is composed ; 
and I would observe, that some of the details 
may be varied to meet the various circumstan- 
ces to which works of this kind are at all times 
liable, but whieh will be readily arranged and 
adopted vy ang engineer competent to under- 
take works of the like nature. And I would 
further observe, that I am aware that endless 
ropes, as well as drag-ropes, have been before 
known and used for the purposes of propelling 
carriages and vessels, but in such cases the 
carriage or vessel travels only at the rate o 
Speed with the rope; therefore, the use of an 
endless rope or a drag-rope forms no part of! 
my Invention, and are only necessary means 
for effecting the object of my invention, as above 
described. And I do hereby deciare, that I con- 
fine my claim of “ Improvements in propelling 
Carriages, and in propelling Vessels for Inland 
Navigation,” to the application of the differen- 
tial pulleys, or of a pulley and wheels, a b, for 
propelling carriages and vessels, as above de- 
scribed, whereby I am enabled to take advan- 
wee of the results which are obtained from the 
di erence of their diameters, and thus obtain- 
ing considerable velocity to such carriages and 
vegsels, whilst the rope by which the motion, 
of the carriage or vessel, is produced, is caused 
to act through a very small space, in propor- 
tion to the distance travelled by the carriage or 
vessel, as above described. 
In witness whereof, é&c. 


Specification of the Patent granted to Wiu- 
tiam Ranoer, of Brighton, in the County 
of Sussex, Builder, for a Cement or Compo- 
sition, which he denominates ‘‘ Ranger’s Ar- 
tificial Stone.” Dated June 4, 1833. [From 

the Repertory of Patent Inventions. ] 

.To all to whom these presents shall come, 
&c. &c. Now know ye, that in. compliance 
with the said provisu, I, the said William Ran- 
ger, do hereby declare, that the nature of my 
said invention, and the manner in which the 
same. is to be performed, are particularly de- 
seribed and ascertained in and f 
hereunto annexed and the following description 
thereof, that is to say: 

said cement or composition is intended, 
as al mentioned, to form blocks or masses 
ef artificial stone, to be used in the construc- 
tion of buildings, in place of brick or stone, or 

im union with either or both of them, as occa- 

sion may require ; and I compose it of silicious 

or fit and proper, hard and unchangeable 
matiers; of powdered lime in its pure or caus- 
tic state ; of water boiled or heated ; and 
which said water I empl 
niently eed be, in mixing 

ts: I likewise occasionall 

ion, more or less, of sulphate of iron in thi 

ters, when. thought desirable. I prefer to use 











y the drawing||f f. 





such stone-lime as contains a i of iron ; 


jisuch, for instance, as that procured in the 


neighborhood of Dorking, or Reigate, in the 
county of Surrey; also, gray-stone lime, lime 
from blue or yellow lias, or any other lime 
which is fit and proper for the purpose: 
and | employ it in the state of a dry pow- 
der, not slacked, as usual. The silicious 
or other hard materials or matters may be such 
as are commenly employed ; for instance, river 
or sea sand; skreened shingle from the sea- 
shore or beach; the two latter, however, well 
washed in fresh water to: free them from sea- 
salt ; or 1 can employ broken flints, free-stone, 
copper slag, or other fit and proper materials 
of similar natures. Any, or either of these 
substances, as well as the lime, I separate or 
reduce into finer or coarser parts, either by 
hand, or by the employment of machinery si- 
milar to that used in making Roman cement, 
or any other which is fit and proper for the 
purpose, agreeably to the nature of the artifi- 
cial stone I design to employ them to form. In 
general, I prefer to use them in the following 
proportions, videlicet,—silicious or other hard 
materials or matters, thirty pounds ; powdered 
lime, three pounds; and boiling or hot water, 
either containing or not the above matters in 
solution, one pound twelve ounces. I can, 
however, vary these proportions occasionally, 
although I have hitherto found them the best in 
practice. I avoid mixing more of these mate- 
rials at once than will be sufficient to fill the 
mould, as, owing to the heat produced by the 
boiling or heated water, the setting or concre- 
ting action begins to commence instantly they 
are put into the mould; and, in general, the 
mass of artificial stone becomes sufficiently 
firm in the course of about ten minutes, to ad- 
mit of the sides and ends of the mould being 


it, ready to be taken to the place where it is to 
remain to dry and harden, and which will usu- 
ally happen in the course of a fortnight, when 
the block or mass will be fit for use. I cause 
the materials to be carefully rammed close in all 
their parts, whilst filling the mould with them, 
in order to expel the air; and remove any ex- 
cess thereof by passing a straight iron bar or 
scraper along the top of the mould; I can, 
then, likewise, when thought desirable, fill any 
interstices or cavities left in the face of the 
block, with materials of a finer consistency. 
The moulds will, of course, vary in their forms 
and manner of framing them, according to the 
shapes intended to be given to the masses or 
blocks of artificial stone ; as, for instance, whe- 
ther they are to be plain, or moulded in flutings, 
or otherwise ornamented or deeorated; or 
whether to be square, circular, or of any other 
shapes, so that it is quite impossible to afford 
examples to any extent. As, however, it may 
be desirable to give some idea of their construc- 
tion, I shall proceed to do so by describing the 
several figures contained in the drawing, which, 
as aforesaid, is annexed to this specification, 
and which represents the various parts of a 
wooden mould intended to form plain oblong 
blocks of artificial stone, each part being desig- 
nated by a similar letter of reference in all the 
figures. e is the bottom of the mould, resting 
upon and strengthened by the two cross-pieces, 
& g are the sides of the mould, each hav- 
ing two upright grooves formed in it, as 
shown at hh h h, in the plan, fig. 1, to receive 
and retain the ends ti of the mould in their 

roper situations. These sides and ends are 

eld together by means of four iron bars j j j j, 
whose ends are bent at a right angle, so as to 
form clamps, as shown. in fig. 1, tbr the 
inner ends of which said clamps and the sides 
of the mould wooden wedges may be tightly 
driven, to hold the mould together in use, and 
be.as easily removed again when it is to be 
taken asunder. There are also two wooden 


-|ledges k k affixed upon the bottom of the 





mould, as shown in the end section, fig. 5, to 
retain thé sides and ends of it steadily in their 
places upon it in use. - — - 


_ Fig. 2 is.a side elevation, and fig. 3 an end el- 





removed, and the block left upon the bottom of 






















Fig. 2—Siwr Evevarion. 
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evation of the mould; and fig. 4 is a side ele- 
vation and section of it, taken at the dotted line 
a 6, in fig. 1. A 

Fig. 5 {being an end elevation and section, 
taken at the dotted line ¢ d, in fig.1. J, in all 
the figures, is a bar passed through holes made 
in the sides of the mould, to form a hole through 
the block of artificial stone. I prefer to place 
the blocks or masses of my artificial stone in 
the open air to harden, and even to wet them 
oecasionally during that operation. : 

I do not mean, or intend hereby, to claim as 
my invention, the use of hot water in mixing: 
mortar for building with ; but I do hereby claim 
the employment of boiling or hot water in com- 
bination: with dry powdered caustic lime, and 
silicious or other hard matters, in the manner 
and in the proportions hereinbefore described, 
as my invention, and as essential to the form- 
ing of my said blocks or masses of artificial 
stone. 

In witness whereof, &c. 





Great SourHern Rattroad —The following 
is taken from the National Intelligencer. It in- 
dicates a proper feeling on the part of the in- 
habitants of that section of Tennessee, border- 
ing upon the river and State of Mississippi. 
There can be little doubt that great and lasting 
benefits would result to the south-western 
States from the construction of a railroad from 
Charleston to the Mississippi, on» or near the 
route indicated. Indeed, it would not be’ say- 
ing too much, to say that the country would in 
ten years increase in wealth to at Jeast twice:: 
and probably to three times, the cost of the 





road, even if it should cost $10,000,000. ~ 
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‘ r Great Prosyecr.—A Convention of Dele- 





-RoAD.—The explanation which the company owning 


a 


tes, from the counties of Madison, MeNairy, 

ardeman, Fayette, Shelby, and Tipton, in 
‘Tennessee, assembled at-Bolivar, in that State, 
on the 14th of October, to take into considera- 
tion the improvement of the means of commu- 
nication between different sections of the coun- 
ty, in which they are interested. Maj. Gen. 
Edmund P. Gaines, of the United States Army, 
‘was appointed President of the Convention, 
and R. A. Parker, Secretary. 

On the 15th, a Committee, appointed the pre- 
eeding day, and of which, by order of the Con. 
vention, Gen, Gaines was made Chairman, re- 
ported a series of resqlutions, of which we sub- 
join the five first, all of which were adopted : 

Ist. Resolved, as the opinion of this meeting, 
That a Railroad between the Mississippi River 
and the Atlantic Ocean, to pass through the 
Alabama, and Georgia, and the southern part 
southwest border of the State of Tennessee, 
the notrhern parts of the States of Mississippi, 
of South Carolina, is practicable and desira- 
ble ; that its anticipated local benefits and na- 
tional advantages may reasonably be estimated 
as greatly to exceed the whole expense of its 
construction, and that it ought to be commenced 
forthwith. 

2d. Resolved, as the opinion of this meeting, 
That the proposed Railroad will contribute 
more in ten years time, by the cheapness of its 
means of transportation of merchandize and 
country produce, than will be sufficient to de- 
fray the whole expense of its construction. 

3d. Resolved, as the opinion of this meeting, 
That the proposed work, as a measure of na- 
tional defence, would contribute more, by the 
facilities it will afford in the transportation off 
troops and munitions of war, to the protection 
and security of the southeastern States and 
East Florida, than all the fortifications coa- 
structed or designed to be constructed, south 
of the Chesapeake Bay; for it is obvious to 
every man of military mind, that the strongest 
fortifications must depend mainly for defence 
and preservation on'prompt and seasonable 
supplies of Sighting men, with arms and sub- 
sistence ; and that these cannot be promptly 
wielded from the interior to the frontier, with- 
out good roads, railways, canals, or large navi- 
gable streams, and a railway will cost much 
less than a Macadamized road. 

4th. Resolved, as the opinion of this meeting, 
That the proposed Railroad, in a political point 
of view, will be found to be one of the strong- 
est links in the chain of the union of the twen- 
ty-four States. 

Sth. Resolved, as the opinion of this meeting, 
That be appointed a Committee, whose 
duty it shall be, by sending memorials to Con- 

ress, and to the Legislatures of the several 

tates mentioned in the fourth resolution, and 
by such other means as they shall deem expe- 
dient. to carry into effect the foregoing resolu- 
tions, and they are hereby onesie authorized 
respectfully to request the President of the 
United States to direct an officer of the corps 
of Topographical Engineers to make the requi- 
site surveys and estimates, preparatory to the 
commencement of the proposed Railroad.— 
[Nat. Intel. | 








Tow Boat.—The charge for towing the ship St. 
Leuis up to Natchez, was thirteen hundred dollars. 


[From the New-York American.]} 
Tus Accivent on Tue Amsoy anv Campen Rait- 





this road have made in the address we publish to. 
day, proves, as it seems to us, conclusively, that the 
fatal accident of last week was one of those occur 
rences which scarcely any human foresight or cau- 
tion can guard against. It is éatiafactory to find that, 


80, far as strict vigilance, and all proper means of en- 
forcing attention to the safety of passengers, and the 


regulation at a due speed of the carriages, are con- 
cerned, this company are free from reproach. No 


mode of conveyance is-exempt from accident,or can be 





lief, that steam conveyanees, whether on land or wa. 


they transport, vastly less hazardous than the duilest 
stages or the surest sailing vessels. 


Address of the Camden and Amboy Railroad and 
Transportation Company. 
To rue Pusu. 

The unfortunate accident which occurred on the 
road on Friday last, andthe melancholy consequences 
resulting from it, have occupied the most serious at. 
tention of the Executive committee of the Board of 
Directors. Every exertion has been made te obtain 
a correct statement of all the facts, that they might 
be disclosed to the public. 

The security of the passengers from the com. 
mencement of the operations of this company, has 
been an object of the firstconsideration. Furseveral 
weeks after a sufficient number of locomotives to 
carry the passengers, were completed, and on the 
line, the horses were continued, notwithstanding the 
importunity of the public for the change. The most 
unfounded reports as to the capacity of the road for 
the use of thie species of power, were circulated 
and believed from this delay. During all this 
period, however, the engines were constantly in 
use, when the line was free from the passenger 
cars, in transporting merchandize and materials 
on the road. 

The Directers preferred the odium attached to 

their delay to the risque attending the substitution of 
the engines until the engineers had become familiar 
with their use. They were then placed on one line 
only, that they might be under the immediate super- 
intendance of confidential agents of the Company. 
Positive instructions were given that the trip [35 
miles] should not be made in less than two hours and 
aquarter; allowing two hours, or a speed of seven- 
teen and a half miles per hour, for the actual run- 
ning of the engine, and fifteen minutes for the ne- 
cessary stoppages. Special instructions were also 
given that no one mile should be runinless than three 
minutes. To ensure a compliance with theee orders, 
an agent was placed on each line, whose special and 
only duty is to take the time of running each and 
every mile, with a stop watch, for the government of 
the engineer, and te note down the same, and report 
to the Executive Committee. From the commence. 
ment these reports have evinced so nearly a com. 
pliance with the orders as to be entirely satisfactory. 
From a caretul inspection of the reports of the week 
immediately preeeding the accident, itis discovered 
that the time actually oceupied in running, shows 
an average rate of eighteen miles per hour, and the 
fastest trip was at the rate of 19 miles. Unfortu. 
nately the time keeper of this line had sustained a 
slight injury from a fall a day or two previous, and 
was not then on the line. As the engineers had 
become so well regulated in their time, it was deem- 
ed unnecessary to procure another agent to fill this 
temporary vacancy. 
Had this officer been at his post, the first subject 
of inquiry, to wit: the rate at which the cars were 
running, would have been attended with no difficulty. 
From the excitement naturally produced by the dis- 
aster, it has been found impracticable to obtain accu- 
rate information on thia subject. The committee are 
led to the conclusion, however, that a short time be- 
fore the occurrence of the accident, the speed of the 
engine had considerably exceeded the rate allowed, 
but that at the time and immediately before, this was 
not the case. This opinion is induced by tho follow- 
ing facts: 

There were two trains of cars attached to separate 
engines. The accident happened to the last train. 
The first engine is the least powerful on the line. 
The engineer is positive that so far from being in ad- 
vance of, he was behind his time. He moreover 
states that irom inadvertence his fire had got down 
and his steam was so low as to render it difficult to 
maintain his proper speed at that point, as the road 
there ascends. The committee are satisfied that the 
orders had not been materially violated as to the 
whele time ef running the distance. 

But it appears that ewing to some trifling derange- 
ment of the second”engine, the engineer, about three 
miles before, had reduced his speed to adjust it.- Af- 
ter doing se, he states that to recover his proser sta- 
tion he increased his speed, but not in his opinion ex- 
ceeding his limited rate. In this he was probably 
mistaken. But before the accident occurred he had 
checked the engine by shutting off a considerable 
portion of the steam, and is positive that he was not 
then running faster than the train inadvance. This 
declaration is strongly cotroborated by the fact, that) 
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ter, will be found, referenee being had to the number was going over. From the place wi 








made 80; but we do not hesitate to expregs the be. 





one of the agents accompanying the line was on he 
ltop of the car which upset, and jnmped from it 
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that where the car rested after the train” 
ped, is not quite 21 yards. - er tg 
The accident has also been attributed to the he 
ing of the axle from friction for want of oil. I 
understood that some of the passengers are t 
the impression that they saw smoke from this ; 
bh is clearly a mistake. od bag _ 
at Spottswood, (not eight miles distant e agent 
whose duty it “Ae aoe, and found vere sae 
and well supplied with oil. The appearance of t 
fracture is entirely inconsistent with this idea, a1 
the quantity of oil still adhering to beth the 
and box is conlusive, as that would have been enti 
consumed by the heat. 588 
‘ These matters have been adverted to particularly, 
becanse the accident has been attributed to. them, - 
and the committee have felt bound to pares | 
information on the subject. They ate ince 
however, that it is to be traced to other causes 
which could neither have been foreseen. nor prevent- 
ed, and that the fatal consequences were produc 
by a combination of circumatances that have never 
before occurred and in all human probability will 
never again occur. 
Cast iron wheels have been entirely excluded from 
the passage cars onthis road. The axles have all 
been procured from Boonston the most 
works in the country, at the exorbitaut price | 
per ton to ensure the quality of the iron. 4 
more than 50 percent. stronger than- those used? 
the passage cars of the Liverpool and Manchest 
road, and for still greater security the ends were all 
welded down before they were turned. Yet with all 
these precautions it appears by an examination of the 
broken axle that a latent defect existed in it. which 
caused the accident. There was a flaw in it leaving 
not more than three eighths.of the- strength of the aS 
iron to sustain the whole weight, but as the'defect “ong 
was in the journal it was effectually concealed. This 
was the primary cause of the calamity. “But the 
breaking of the axle would have been harmless as 
none of the passengers in that car received the 
slightest injury. Itremains only to account for the 
injury to the other car. , 
It has been supposed the car was thrown from the 
track and upset by running over the wheel of the 
broken car. This is entirely an error. The axle 
broke in the journal, outside the wheel, so that both” 
wheels remained attached to the axle, which at one 
end maintained its proper position, but at the other, 
having nothing to sustain it, dropped into the receiv.” 
er, so that the spokes and the hub, which were of 
wood, were breught in collision with the iron on the. 
frame, and nearly half of them splintered to pieces 
by the revolutions of the wheel. {t has been thie 
which was mistaken by the passengers for the smoke 
of the axle. : ‘ 
An agent is always stationed at the brake of the 
baggage car to keep a constant watch upon all the 
other cars, and to apply the brake and instantly ap- 
prise the engineer if any accident occurs. For the 
firet time since the line has been in operation a epark 
had lighted on the baggage car, and ignited a bundle 
of cotton. The agent discovered this, and was in . 
the act of extinguishing it when he discovered the % 
breaking of the axle. Before he could recover his 
station and apply the brake, the car was thrown from 
the track, and so far over as to be beyond fecovery, 
There is no doubt but that the impetus from the after 
ears caused the overthrow of this car. . It is evident 
that it must have been projected forward by them 
and thrown on the front end, from the fact that of the 
twenty-four passengers in it at the time, those in the 
back apartment were uninjured. ‘ 
This would have been effectually prevented by the 
application of the brake, but for the unfortunate mis- 
chance which drew the agent from his post at that 
critieal juncture. No blame appears reasonably to 
be attached to the agent, as the train was then run- 
n:ng on a portion of the line where there isa double _ 
track and perfectly straight for nearly six miles with." 
out even a turn-out to guard against. A 

These are the facts and conclusions arrived at af- 
ter the most careful examination of this pa sub. 
ject. Whilst the committee deeply deplore the event 
and sympathize with the unfortunate sufferera and 
their friends, they have to console. themselves with 
the conviction, that the company ogee pe be. 
chargeable with the censure of the ic. It is 
believed that in no similar enterprize, we 

as been n to protect the passengers oo 

and that their intentions have been frustrated»by an 
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extraordinary combination of cireumstances; not to 
have ramen cro or prevented by n fore, 
sight, > Hi, Suoan, Seeretary. 











































































































ysical ts 

f of burma hep ness being 

and, amongst those metals, iron taking 
reading your extract from the Chronicles of 

London idge, which seems to open some 

to the further improvement of 





new views as 
our national manufacture. But there is some 


rity in the statement of the circumstances, 
which ituw be well to have cleared up, if 
possible, for the advantage of the experimen- 


talists who may be inclined.to trace the matter 
up to its causes, since ‘this effect effective 
must come by cause.’ 
‘It seems that the burying of either steel or iron 
in the earth, for either ‘three years,’ or ‘six or 
seven hundred years,’ causes adecided improve- 
ment in its quality. Of what nature the im- 
provement. was, in the case of the razors which 
were. buried, we are left in ignorance ; but it 
seems that the change must have been wrought 
by an operation of natural chemistry, either 
‘ing something from the metal, or adding 

ing to it, or both, by the process of che- 

nical affinity. I should be led to imagine that 







ic mestances had taken place, as it is 
‘that, a a coat of rust had gatliered 
Sea they 





} . ; were not eroded : that is, 
. had sustained no loss of substance. The pro- 
cess would then be perfectly analogous to what 
is called the petrifying of wood, or other .or- 
ganized substances, wherein, as the organized 
matter decays, a deposit of lime assumes the 
same form. To get at the complete facts, we 
ought to know—first, the chemical analysis of] 
the razor blades when first buried—secondly, 
the analysis of the ‘earth’ in-which they were 
buried—thirdly, the analysis of the razor blades 
when they were again dug up—and, fourtlily, 
wherein the improvement consisted, or what 
new qualities were acquired by the steel. Mr. 
Weiss would render a great service to science 
and art by gens these particulars as far as his 
experience enables him, if, indeed, it were not 
interfering with his profits asa manufacturer, 
to make his secret known. This no man can 
be called upon to do, unless for specific remu- 
neration. But I take it for granted, that the 
a athor of the Chronicles states the facts, and 
that they are not of a piece with the proposi- 
tion of the gardeners, that ‘ melon seeds should 
be worn some years in the breeches pocket pre- 
vious to planting.’ 

r"In the case of the pile-shoes of London 
B ige, which were of iron, a change took 
plage in the straps which were in contact with 
the,charred timber, and not in the solid points. 
This,is a different case from the steel which 
was buried in the ‘earth ;’ yet both the iron 
and! the razor blades were improved, though 
the:eireumstances were different. A supposi- 
te oe iven, that, in the case of the “ena the 
c as wrought by galvanism, Very pos- 
8 :¥ t it woul be for the interest of duty: 
. fattiirers' and the public to know it more cer- 
taih A *** Tmprovement,’ and ‘earth,’ are far 
from definite terms, and a variety of chemical 


distinctions may be comprised in them. The 

 ebile t for is to effect, by the chemistry 
of, an, a, ort space of time, that which takes 
the chemistry of nature ‘three years,’ or ‘some 


six, er Seen, hundred years,’ to accomplish. Are 
ame prio enough to work by} If not, they 
bei ht; and by careful inquiry and 


experiment, i made a matter of 
which is at presenta mat- 


common..kR 
tewiof ameertainty.* I have understood that 
t, Mr. Rutter, is one of the 


at would 






favored few possessing the rare combination off 
pecuniary «Ape ‘wit public spirit. Surely 

* wand ‘dit rletallic Se mechanism i 
7 sr meiaiictors, archaniem 
beset ‘asa whole,’ by a united 
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the experiinents I have endeavored to indicate 
fier a worthy field for the exercise of his ta- 
nts. Yours, &c. Junius Repivivus. 


Effects of ing Iron and Steel in the Earth. 

Prot the 5s Om Mechanics’ Magazine for 

ay. 

henca very much doubt whether we pos- 
sess sufficient information to warrant the con- 
clusion, that burying iron and steel in the earth 
* causes a decided improvement in its quality.” 

It is a subject that well deserves minute in- 
vestigation. I think, however, it belongs to 
the practical worker in these metals, rather 
than the experimental chemist, to make the 
necessary observations. ‘The chemist may be 
able to analyse a piece of metal, and to ascer- 
tain with tolerable accuracy of what materials 
it is composed ;* but he will give very little 
useful intormation as to its utility, unless 
he be assisted by the experience of the man 
who forges, and tempers, and sharpens the 
specimen, and thus exemplifies its peculiar 
properties. 

That chemical changes are constantly going 

on in the vast and magnificent laboratory of 
nature, cannot, as I conceive, be denied. We 
must, however, bear in mind, that the chemis- 
try of nature seems evidently designed to pre- 
pare materials for the chemistry of art to ope- 
rate upon, and not to supercede the art itself. 
The pile-shoes of London Bridge ought not 
to be cited as illustrative of a beneficial change 
by simply burying thein in the earth. When 
those pile-shoes were forged, iron was a com- 
paratively scarce metal. ‘The small quantities 
of ore that were smelted in that day imply a 
careful and protracted process, evidently con- 
ducted under a variety of disadvantages as re- 
spects quantity, yet involving, perhaps, some 
of the most favorable conditions relative to 
quality. 
The superiority of the straps that were in 
immediate contact with the charred surfaces of 
the piles, seems to indicate a process somewhat 
analogous to the cementation of iron in form- 
ing it into steel, by its combination with car- 
bon. Yet, after all, may not this part of the 
shoe be that which had retained its original pe- 
culiarity, whilst that not in contact with the 
charred surfaces had become deteriorated by 
the soil in which it was imbedded ? 

It is to be feared that practical men, in the 
various departments of science to which they 
belong, are not sufficiently attentive to the 
phenomena that are constantly inviting their 
observation. Those of them who possess dis- 
cernment enough to distinguish between things 
that differ, generally keep their own secrets. 
They are fully justified in doing so, whilst the 
present system of plundering and apprepemnting 
prevails in the scientific world. There is no 
very great encouragement for a poor man to 
communicate what he knows, merely to see 
others enriching themselves by the results o. 
his unacknowledged, unappreciated, and unre- 
warded labors. 

Your valuable correspondent “ Junius” has 
said more of me than I deserve: were my 
means proportionate to my wishes, and I trust 
they are not immoderate, I should, perhaps, do 
more than I can at present. A young family, 
and a tolerably extensive business, justly de- 
tiwnd of me the greater portion of my time and 
attention. .A few moments of occasional lei- 
sure are all that I can spare to science; but 
those few moments always leave behind them 
a reward more satisfying and more enduring 
than either wealth or honor can confer. 

'- Tam, &e. J. O. N. Rurrer. 

April 30, 1833. 

-* ‘The chemist who can do this must be more expert 
than a “ Lecturer on Chemistry,"’ of whose performances 
in the analytical way I have lately heard an amusing ac- 
count, 





Bros ann Ixsrers.—There cannot. be 
any question of the immense number of in- 
cts. required by birds during the breeding 
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the house-wren, were observed to leave the 
nest and return with insects from: forty to 
sixty times in.an hous, and that in one parti- 
cular hour they ‘carried food no fewer than 
seventy-one times. In this business they 
were engaged during the greatest. part of the 
day. _ Allowing twelve hours, to be. thus, oc- 
cupied, a single pair of these birds would de- 
stroy at least six hundred insects. in the 
course of one day, on the supposition that 
the two birds took only a single insect each 
time ; but it is highly probable that they of- 
ten took more. 

Looking at the matter in this point of view, 
the destruction of insectivorous birds has in 
some cases been considered as productive of 
serious mischief. One striking instance we 
distinetly recollect, though we cannot at this 
moment turn to the book in which it is re- 
corded. The numbers of the crows or rooks 
of North America were, in consequence of 
state rewards for their destruction, so much 
diminished, and the increase of insects so 
great, as to induce the state to announce a 
counter reward for the protection of the crows. 
Such rewards are common in America; and 
from.a document given by Wilson, respect- 
ing a proposal made in Delaware “ for ban- 
ishing or destroying the crows,” it appears 
that the money thus expended sometimes 
amounts to no inconsiderable sum. ‘The 
document concludes by saying, “The sum 
of five hundred dollars being thus required, 
the committee beg leave to address’ the far- 
mers and others of Newcastle county and 
elsewhere on the subject.” 

From its sometimes eating grain and other 
seeds, “the rook,” says Selby, “ has erro- 
neously been viewed in the light of an ene- 
my by most husbandmen; and in several 
districts attempts have been made either to 
banish it, or to extirpate the breed. But 
wherever this measure has been carried in- 
to effect, the most serious injury to the corn 
and other crops has invariably followed, from 
the unchecked devastations of the grub and 
caterpillar. As experience is the sure test 
of utility, a change of conduct has in conse- 
quence been partially adopted ; and some 
farmers now find the encouragement of the 
breed of rooks to be greatly to their interest, 
in freeing their lands from the grub of the 
cockchafer, an insect very abundant in many 
of the southern counties. In Northumber- 
land I have witnessed its usefulness in feed- 
ing on the larve of the insect cowmonly 
known by the name of Harry Longlegs, | 
which is particularly destructive to the roots 
of grain and young clovers.” 

. It has on similar grounds been contended, 
that the great number of birds caught by 
bird-catchers, particularly in the vicinity of 
London, has been productive of much injury 
to gardens and orchards. So serious has 
this evil appeared to some, that it has even 
been proposed to have an act of parliament 
prohibiting bird-catchers from exercising 
their art within twenty miles of the metropo- 
lis; and also prohibiting wild birds of any 
kind from being shot or otherwise caught or 
destroyed within this distance, under certain . 
penalties, It is very clear, however, that 
such an act could never be carried; and 
though it might be advantageous to gardens, 
orchards, and farms, yet the attacks which 
the same birds make on fruit would. probably 
be an equivalent counterbalance. 

- In the case of swallows, on the otherhand 
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naturalist, (the Rev. W. T. Bree,) that they 
are to us quite inoffensive, while “the bene- 
ficial services they perform for us, by clear- 
ing the air of innumerable insects, ought to 
render them sacred, and secure them from 
our molestation. Without their friendly aid 
the atmosphere we live in would scarcely be 
habitable by man ; they feed entirely on in- 
sects, which, if not kept under by their 
means, would swarm and torment us hike an- 
other Egyptian plague. The immense quan- 
tity of flies destroyed in a short space of 
time by one individual bird is searcely to be 
credited by those who have not had actual 
experience of the fact.” He goes on to il- 
lustrate this from a swift, which was shot. 
“It was in the breeding season when the 
young were hatched; at which time the pa- 
rent birds, it is well known, are in the habit 
of making little excursions into the country 
to a considerable distance from their breed. 
ing places, for the purpose of collecting flies, 
which they bring home to their infant proge- 
ny. On picking up my hapless and ill-got- 
ten prey, | observed a number of flies, some 
mutilated, others scarcely injured, crawling 
out of the bird’s mouth; the throat and pouch 
seemed absolutely stuffed with them, and an 
incredible number was at length disgorged. 
Iam sure I speak within compass when I 
state that there was a mass of flies, just 
caught by this single swift, larger than, when 
pressed close, could conveniently be contain- 
ed in the bow! of an ordinary table-spoon.” 
—{Library of Entertaining Knowledge. | 
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Valuable Manure—New-Jersey Marl. By 
D. A. Ames. [For the New-York Farmer. ] 
Mr. Firxr,—I have, according to pro- 
mise, collected a few facts upon the Jer- 
sey Marl, as a manure, and I submit them to 
you for insertion in the New-York Farmer. 

Every person to whom I have applied for 
information upon this new and valuable article, 
speaks of it as possessing enriching qualities, 
truly surprising, and of more general value 
than any known substance at present in use 
for that purpose. 

Its effect was accidentally brought into lo- 
cal notice about sixteen years ago, by a far- 
mer, who, having a ditch dug in a meadow, 
had the soil scattered over the piece: the 
ditch or drain happened to cut a vein of this 
marl, and the produce of the meadow was 
three-fold the ensuing season, upon the spot 
where the marl was scattered. Important as 
this was, no further notice was taken of it, 
and being of the old stamp, averse to any 
thing new, he neglected to profit by his acci- 
dental good fortune. ‘That meadow still has 
a better bottom where the marl was spread. 
After this I can find no traces of its use till 
about nine years since, when, by some chance, 
Mr. Alexander M:Gregor spread a quantity 
on some grass land; the effect was great, and 
he informed me that the first crop paid him 
for the expense in additional hay. That gen. 
U'eman is now a warm advocate for it, and 
being a large owner, and a wealthy man, has 
caused’ it to be pretty extensively used for 
these last two years, for all kinds of crops, and 
he assured me last week, with’ entire suceess; 
yet one or two, who have pitsof marl on their 
premises, still prefer disposing of it to improve 
other farms, rather than enrich their own. It 
1s NOW ascertained that this marl forms a sub- 
stratum in many parts of the Jersey coast, and 
therefore may be procured to any extent ; and 
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it a valuable manure for the Long Island 
market-gardeners and farmers. If they once 
try it, they will no more buy the New-York 
manure at 50 cents the carman’s load. 1 am 
assured by one -respectable farmer, that he 
considers one load of marl equal to five of 
dung. It is perfectly clean, and will evea 
destroy many weeds. This is a great desi- 
deratum in garden truck. It docs not readily 
freeze, and will work well all weathers, .al- 
ways ready for use, and may be spread any 
time from September to March inclusive. It 
makes an excellent compost ; upon grass land 
it does wonders; a thick bottom and heavy 
swarth of white clover is its certain produce. 
Potatoes, both the sweet and Irish, thrive well 
with it. Dung, it is known generally, flies 
into the tops of these, while marl scarcely 
alters the top, but greatly increases the size of 
the roots. Corn, buckwheat, cabbages, tur- 
nips, all succeed with it. 

1 am informed that five loads to the acre 
have produced a fine crop of buckwheat upon 
very poor land. It is used as a top dressing 
on grass land, and may be spread from 10 to 
20 loads per acre, as late as March. One 
large farmer, Judge C., informed me he had 
used 18 loads per acre ; but there is some 
danger of using too much, particularly with 
poor light land. I have heard of some that 
was unproductive for five years, but last year 
it began to recover, and it is expected the 
produce will eventually make up for lost time, 
but it is certainly better not to over-do the 
thing. Give a second dressing the second year 
rather than a surfeit at first. As far as ex- 
perimental information enables us to deter- 
mine, it continues its effects sufficiently nine 
orten years. For corn and grain it is scat- 
tered on the top after ploughing, and well 
harrowed in. I cannot learn that it has been 
tried for peach trees, but I know one large 
grower who is making preparations to try it 
this season. 

This marl is evidently a marine deposit : it 
is found in hollows at two or three feet below 
the surface, continuing downwards to sixteen. 
Its upper strata is of a greenish blue color, the 
middle more inclining to grey ; and the low- 
est is of an ash color; this last is considered 
the strongest. “Observe, I speak of its color 
when dry; and I ought further to observe 
that other pits are said to vary much in color 
and quality: therefore, before trial the quality 
ought to be known. ‘This marl has the ap- 
pearance of sand, each little grain having a 
thick coat of decomposed vegetable matter, 
making them adhere together in lumps occa- 
sionally. 

Shells, sea-worn stones, sharks’ teeth, &c. 
are often found amongst it. ‘The marl that 
is found in some places further from the sea 
does not appear to be so powerful. From the 
pits where | selected you the sample, that ac- 
company this, it is carted by land 40 miles, 
the farmer paying from 2s. 6d. to 3s. per 
load by the pit side. A load is twenty bush. 
els; a bushel weighs from one hundred to one 
hundred and three pounds, when dry. 

Iam about having the marl analized, so as 
to ascertain exactly where it will be most use- 
ful. 1 will communicate to you the result 
with some other experiments, for your next 
number; and should you wish to possess a 
larger sample for any of your readers to 
make trial with, I have prepared you some in 








barrels, with the price you can furnish it; for 
I can see no reason why it should not become 
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much commercial impo'rtance as'coal. , 
New-York, Sept.:24, 1838) 5 = 


On the Wine of Seckel Pears: By C. S. Ra — 
rinesquz. [For the New-York Farmer 
and American Gardener’s Magazine.} ~~ 
This American Pear is the most deli- 
cious fruit of our country ; it is different in 
flavor from any other pear or fruits... pre 
it to the pine-apple and any other fruit, ex- 
cept some kinds of grapes. _ It -begins to be 
extensively cultivated, and this year it has 
appeared in abundance in the market of Phi- 
ladelphia, at the price of 20 to 50 cents the 
half peck. 
I had long ago wished to make experiments 
on its vinous properties, and I now have begun 
a series of them, of which I shall graddall 
communicate the results. “F 
Mr. Brarier, of Philadelphia, had already 
published his experiments on its saccharine 
properties in the Journal of Pharmacy. He 
has shown that it is the only pear that affords 
a real syrup and sugar candy, equal to thes 
of the sugar cane. And ass is thé mai 
principle of wine, | was induced to try my ex- 
periments. ‘ 
The juice of the Seckel Pear weighs 1075, 
water being 1000, or 7$ per cent. more than 
water. This ismore than many grape juices, 
which vary from 1040 to 1100. This juice 
is very sweet and pleasant, but thinner than. 
good Must, or grape juice. ‘The coloris»yel- 
lowish, with a tinge of reddish. One bushel or 
pears gives four gallons of juice. ‘Therefore, 
if the wine or perry made with it may be of a 
superior flavor and quality, it may be worth’ 
$1 the gallon; thusa bushel of pears will 
produce $4; while the same quantity  pro-. 
duces only one gallon of syrup worth 75 
cents. 
Mr. Brarier believes that when this useful 
tree becomes very plentifully multiplied, as it 
bids fair to be, since the nurserymen inform 
me that they sell more of it than of any other 
whatever, or than of all the other pears = 
together, and can hardly propagate it 
enough—when it will be as plenty as our ci- 
der apples, he thinks it may be made useful for 
the purpose of syrup and sugar. But how 
much more so for wine, or a superior perry! 
‘The average of a full bearing tree is four’ 
bushels—one acre will hold easily 100 such 
trees. Thus one acre of orchard will pro 
duce at least 400 bushels, which, at $1 per 
bushel, $400 annual income, whether ‘sold in 
market or made into syrup, which requires 
some care or trouble: while it will be $800 
per acre for 1600 gallons of wine or perry, 
at 50 cents the gallon, or $1600 if it should 
sell at $1 the gallon, and with less trouble 
than the making of syrup or sugar, which is: 
not so easily made as maple sugar. » © — 
I have an idea that by mixing the juice 
Seckel Pears and wild grapes, an» improved 
wine can be made. In fact the al juice, 
by an addition of Must or grape juice; will ac- 
quire the tartaric acid, without which no wine» - 
can be had, as the malic acid’ of a and — 
pears makes only cider or perry. tar- 
taric acid or argol might be added; but for-" 
tunately the grapes and Seckel Pears: ripen’ 
at the same time, and thus by the mixture 
both the proper acid and mucilage of-grapes 
may be procured for the vinous chi ay ae 
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I shall use the poorest of our wild grapes; 
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wards that using the better sort of our 
wild grapes, Isabella, Bland, Catawba, &c., 
a rior result may be attained. 

If it should be needful to thicken the Seckel 
juice so as to have a richer must, it may easi- 
y be done by boiling, reducing four gallons to 

Thus a variety of wines may be pro- 
duced by these pears. 

But as I am still bent upon improving our 
native wines, I deem that the juice of Seckel 
Pears, added to our native grape juice, in the 
proportion of one-third or one-fourth, would 
improve many of our wines, ‘by imparting to 
them the delicate flavor of the pear, and even 
adding to the strength of any must which is 
under 1075 in weight. 

Our Seckel Pears last from September to 
October, in Pennsylvania, New-Jersey, and 
New-York, and there is yet time for many 
farmers to take the hint, and make experi- 
ments this very year. Let them communi- 
cate the results, asI will do mine, and we 
shall acquire thereby a stock of knowledge 
for next year. This is quite a new subject 

d branch of industry, since the very fruit is 
new and only lately spread. It is truly an 
American fruit, deserving our attention and 
care. We ought to multiply it speedily and 
properly, by grafting with it all our worthless 
pears and apples. C. S. Rarresqus. 

Philadelphia, Sept. 15th, 1833. 


Memorandums about the Pea Crop. By W. 
Prince & Sons. [For the New-York 
Farmer. ] 

May 22 and 23, 1833. Planted all the 
following kinds on good ground, without ma- 
nure, in rows: 

June 20. Observed blossoms on the Nimble 

Dick, and on the Early Single Frame. 

23. Blossoms on Bishop’s Dwarf, (Eng- 
lish seed). 
July 8. Early Single Frame and Nimble 

I ick have pods fit to pick. These kinds 

much resemble each other. 

Early Cluster and Dwarf Prolific blos- 
soming. 

August 2.. Housed Nimble Dick, and 

thrashed them out. 7 
7. Pulled up Botany Bay purple podded 





peas, : 

8. Pulled up Bishop’s Dwarf, and put 
them on the fences to dry fully; they having 
ripened unequally, it was unsafe to house them 
without more airing. 

13. Thrashed out Bishop’s Dwarf, Bo- 
tany Bay, Early Singte Frame, and Lady’s 
Finger. 

-16. Thrashed out Sugar Peas, Matchless 
Marrow, and Bergen Peas. 

19. Pulled up Blue Imperial, and New 
Grotto Marrow, and pat them on the fences— 
not fit to thrash. 

, Pulled up Spanish Dwarf, Dwarf Prolific 
and Early Cluster. , 

rs that the Nimble Dick and Early 
rame are the earliest of the above, 
and they resemble each other very much, but 

different varieties. They are 

table from twelve to fourteen days 
than Bishop’s Dwarf, or any of the 
have planted, and yielded more than 
a ae proportion as 16 to 13. The 
Ni Dick had pods fit for the table in 46 
from the day of planting. I believe 
by picking out the earliest pods, they 
have realized the story of forty.day 
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equally free from febrile and inflammatory 
diseases in the uniform temperature of every 
location on the dry shores of a tropical sea. 
This whole peninsula of Yucatan is proverbial 
for the dryness and healthiness of its soil and 
atmosphere. In the city itself, from which 
1 am writing—in this very house, whose 
balcony almost ‘overtops the wall washed by 
the sea, [ should be content to pass all my 
remaining days, if the state were placed under 
our happy government, and inhabited by our 
intelligent people. . Indeed, so delightful is 
this climate, that a winter in Yucatan would 
remind you that we read not of frost in the 
garden of Eden ; and might incline you to look 
with indulgence on the sublime idolatry of the 
Peruvians, in worshipping the trdly material 
God of the World! 

The desire to protract a tolerable existence 
amid the numerous natural blessings of such 
a climate, with the political aud social enjoy- 
ments existing in our boundaries alone, in- 
duced me to ascertain that it does indeed ex- 
tend beyond the astronomical line, into our 
own territory, and under our own government 
—whose manifold advantages can be duly 
appreciated only by our citizens abroad, or 
by foreigners, who happily compare it to 
the air which covers us, unseen, unfelt, but 
essential to our existence. In my address 
‘¢ To the Intelligent Friends of the Union,” I 
therefore briefly mentioned the very peculiar 
circumstance presented in the singularly uni- 
form temperature of southern Florida for ve- 
getable growth and animal health; and I now 
challenge my professional brethren in general 
to name any place in the world, which, in cli- 
mate and position, can combine as many na- 
tural and social advantages, for a dry winter 
retreat to our invalids, as Cape Florida. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

Henry Perrine. 


Grass Cirorn, &c.—Mr. Fleet: I observe 
in the advertisements of the New- York Courier 


Of Knight’s Marrow we sowed two-parcels, 
on the same day, the one from France and the 
other from England, and although there was 
in appearance no perceptible difference, yet 
the crop from the French seed was ten days 
sooner than that from the English seed. 

You will perceive by the above statement 
that Bishop’s Dwarf and the Dwarf Spanish 
vary materially as to the periods of maturity, 
&c. In fact, when Bishop’s Dwarf was fit 
for the table, the Spanish Dwarf had but just 
commenced expanding its blossoms. The 
reason that many have considered them as 
equally early is this: a great quantity of the 
peas sold last spring for the former were of the 
latter variety, and a number of instances in 
proof of this fact have fallen under our own 
observation. Ws. Prince & Sons. 

Linnean Botanic Garden, Flushing, 

Sept. 30, 1833. 





Salubrity of the Climate of Florida, and of 
Tropical Countries. By H. Perrine, M. D. 
[For the New. York Farmer. ] 


To the Editor of the Medical Journal of Sciences, 
Philadelphia. 

Dear Sir,—As the ship is still in the 
bay, I commence an additional sheet, to say 
that I have just read, in the May number of 
your Journal, your review of “ Johnson on 
Change of Air”; and that I am highly de- 
lighted with your additions to his remarks on 
the climate of Italy. It is, indeed, a matter o1 
momentous inquiry, to select the best winter 
retreat for our citizens, who are laboring 
under pulmonary disorder, and, [ will add, 
under hepatic disease. However diversified 
the climate of our twenty-four existing states, 
theone great evil of a variable temperature 
is common to them all—sudden changes cut- 
ting off equally the corn of Maine and the cane 
of Louisiana, with the frosts of spring and o. 
autumn ; and carrying off the farmer of the 





north and the planter of the south, with con- 
sumption of the lungs and of the liver ; and as 
the sufferer in either section but increases or 
exchanges disease in the other, he finally dies 
amid the great vicissitudes of the south of 
Europe, with the too tardy conviction, that 
the natural remedy of an equable temperature 
cannot be found in the miscalled temperate, 
but, properly, variable zones., 1 myself ex- 
changed incipient pulmonary disorder of the 
bank of the northern Raritan, for actual he- 
patic disease on the borders of the southern 
Mississippi; but, thank God, | have expe- 
rienced relief for both on the tropical shores 
of Yucatan. While you admit the wonderful 
equability of temperature of the mis-named 
torrid zone, and its consequent remedial pow- 
ers for the consumptive disorders of our citi- 


belief of the general insalubrity of tropical 
climates, which is founded on the reports and 
resorts of war and trade; but as you are al- 


ready divested of false impressions in behalf of 
southern Europe, you will as easily overcome 








unmerited préjudices against tropical Ame- 
rica. 


the tropics; but for every extra-tropical si- 


tuation, which you may show me exempt 


from malignant fevers during our autumnal 
months, I will show you an inter-tropical situ- 
ation exempt from malignant fevers through- 
out the year! 


zens, you still appear to retain that common 


The local circumstances which render 
certajn districts sickly during the hot weather 

the tropics, will render similar districts 
unhealthy during the warm weather between 


When remote from noisome 
marshes and chilling mountains, you will be 





and Enquirer, of August 16th, under public 
sales, the following: 66 cases assorted bleach- 
ed and brown grass cloth, and fine and extra 
grass cloth handkerchiefs ; 150 bales and cases 
Chinchu, Bamboo, and other fancy baskets; 
40 cases Suchan Pongees, 20 do. Cochineal 
and white Pongee handkerchief; 60 dozen 
fancy cane seat chairs. Cannot you enlighten 
us in your next number relative to the vege- 
tables whith furnish these materials? H. P. 
Fiorina, Propuctions.—I presume you 
have observed that the Charleston Mercury 
remarks that “no doubt can longer exist that 
the productions of the West Indies may be 
profitably cultivated in the peninsula of Flo- 
rida. “The sloop Capital, arrived yesterday 
from near Cape Florida with a quantity of 
bananas, plantains, and limes, as a part of her 
cargo, being the first shipment for commer- 
cial purposes, of fruit, produced at that place. 
A bunch ofthe bananas, and of the plaintains, 
and a few of the limes, may be seen at this 
office, all remarkably fine.” H. P. 


| Care Frortpa Nursery.—I am told that 
ithe St. Helena will suddenly.start to-morrow, 
let,9 A. M.. 1 Soor.thene diletery- Mouleuns 
will not have the hives ofstingless bees ready. 
\L want also to send you, if possible, three 
|young plants, viz.: a true pulque Agave, a 
tens Henequen Agave, and a true Pita plant, 
Bromelia or Furcreea, which you should have 
ithe greatest possible care taken of, as they 
igive a death-blow to the veracity-and:intelli- 
gence of Humboldt. Should they go, exhibit 
them likewise at the American Institute, if 











they arrive’in time. AsI can keep my nur- 
sery under way, provided J, Dubose of Cape 
Florida is persevering, through Sagra at Ha- 
vana; and as my fellow trustees in the T. P. 
Company seem to hold back for the law giving 
the township of land, | shall remain here till I 
have news of its passage. Perhaps I will 
have time to-night to write a short address to 
the Horticultura] Society, which I wish you 
to present and explain. If they and their 
brethren throughout the Union would do any 
thingin their own way, to forward the enter- 
prise, it would soon be completed. 
H. Perrine. 





Sept. 16, midnight, 1833. 





Pitrine Turntps.—As the turnip harvest is 
approaching, we take the liberty of suggestin 
to those who cultivate the Swedes, our metho 
for pitting them for winter. The pits are limited 
to two feet in width, and of an,indefinite length, 
and are dug in a dry situation, seldom more 
than two feet deep. When -the pit or hole is 
filled with roots as high as the surface of 
the ground, the turnips are laid by hand, the 
tops out, and sloping to the centre, until they 
terminate in a ridge which is generally about 
two feet above the ground. The whole are then 
covered with straw, and then with earth. The 
important point follows: The crown of the 
ridge is then pierced with an iron bar, at inter- 
vals of a yard, and the earth pressed out, so as 
to leave an entire aperture into the turnips, and 
into each of these apertures a wisp of twisted 
straw is loosely inserted. The roots will heat, 
and unless the rarified air is permitted to es- 
cape the turnips are apt to rot. The openings 
permit its escape, without danger of the frost 
doing injury. ith this precaution we have 
not lost one bushel in a thousand. The same 
course would no doubt be beneficial in preserv- 
ing the mangel wurzel. B. 





Massacnusetts S1Lk.—We observe that th » 
Bristol County Agricultural Society have been 
awarded four premiums for white mulberry 
trees, two of which were given for those planted 
Params * for the making of silk on the same 
farms. The whole number of trees entered for 
the premiums was over 70,000. 





Curine Burrer.—We should suppose the 
following recipe recommends too great a pro- 
portion of saltpetre : 


Take two parts of the best common salt, one 
part sugar, and one part of saltpetre, beat them 
up together, and blend the whole completely ; 
take one ounce of this composition for every 
sixteen ounces of butter, work it well into a 
mass, and close it up for use. 

_ The above by some is used in this propor- 
tion—ten ounces of salt to four ounces of clean 


sugar. 

The following is the commendation given of| 
this mode of practice in the Pennsylvania Far- 
mer : 

» “The butter cured by this mixture appears 
of a marrow consistenee and fine color, and 
never acquires hardness, nor tastes salt; it 
eats as sweet after being kept three years as 
at first. It must be noted that butter thus cured 
requires to stand three weeks or a month be- 
fore it is fit to be used; if it be sooner opened, 
the salts are not. perfectly blended with it, and 
sometimes the coolness of the nitre will be 
perceived, which totally disappears afterwards.” 

‘This mixture will not cost more than about 
one cent per ounce, which is suffcient for cur- 
ing one pound of butter. Country farmers, is 
not this worthy of your attention? As much 
80 as sweet butter is betier and bears a higher 


. pee than that which is strong and frowy.|| 


esides, it affords tothe dairy woman a settled 


rule, in an operation which, in the way it is||: 


foresity een + Baward without rule or Rew 
ormity. i cannot but think, were to) 
adopt the mode he ~ 





e here recommended, they would 
soon be convinced, of the importance of it, 


served by a proportion of saltpetre and sugar 
with common salt, and it cannot but be expect- 
ed = the same should be the case in respect 
to butter. 





‘Sait your Corn.—Mr. Brown, of this vici- 
nity, communicated some information to us, in 
a conversation recently held with him, in re- 


year a quantity of corn, which he had pureha- 
sed, in so wet a state that he was apprehen- 
sive that it would spoil. 
it was a common practice in Pennsylvania, 


and tattle were very fond of it; he-therefore 
concluded to try the experiment on his corn. 
He accordingly, as his corn was thrown in a 
pile on a large ¢floor, sprinkled it with salt, 
using from a half a bushel to a bushel of salt te 
five or six hundred bushels of corn. The corn 
kept well, never became musty, and never had 
any weevil in it. Mr. B. still had of this corn 
when he communicated this information to us ; 
and he stated that the bread which it then made 
was 60 sweet and good that it was esteemed 
preferable to that made of new corn. He also 


purchasing any fodder for his working oxen 
last winter, they fed upon the husks of this corn 
so freely; and he added that they kept in ex- 
cellent order. Mr. B. was so well pleased with 
this experiment, that he is putting up all his 
corn this year in the same manner, using about 


corn, which he thinks is enough.—{ Ala. Intel.] 


gard to the use of salt in corn which is put 
away in the husks, which may be interesting 
to the public. He stated that he received last 


He remembered that 
when hay was put away somewhat damp, or 


not fully cured, to sprinkle salt on it, and that 
such hay generally kept well, and that horses 


stated that he was not under the necessity of 


half a bushel of salt to five hundred bushels of 








te 


“shopping” mad because they can get no price 
for them. This@year,as appears below from 


the American Farmer, they are “hopping” for 
gladness. a a 
The late increased demand for hops in New- 


York, and the high prices which the | 


commanded in consequence of the exportation’ 
of a large quantity to Europe, appears to have 
ws our friends in the aorth “all hopping.”. 

very northern cultural a 
eae haente in “hops, hops.” i oul 
from the following article, that one, at it, 
of these active gentry has hopped into a prett) 
round sum. & SS iesiae 2 

as Culture.—The Bangor Courier men- 
tions thes. cun at the: gaahain of that 1 
bound to New-York, recently took on bo 
two hundred bales of No. 1 hops; raised in-Per 
obscot. The value of this quantity was 
and the present prices of the article the 
crop worth, on an average, $150 per acre. As 
the Maine soil and climate are suited to the eul- 
ture, we _— — ky should not be 
carried; in that as well as r sections, much 
farther than it has been. ‘In Great Britain, 
about fifty thousand acres are occupied with 
hops.” : 

ow this kind of business, at the rate of 

‘* $150 per acre,” we would like very well to 
be at, if we only knew how. Has any of our 
subscribers ever cultivated the hop to any ex- 
tent in this section of country, or farther south? 
and if so, cannot he or they tell us ren 
about it? We should like to be “made sent 
of the practicability, prospects of success, and 
advan of this culture, with the method ef 
conducting it. ! 
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METEOROLOGICAL RECORD, KEPT IN THE CITY OF NEW-YORK, 
From the 26th day of October to the 4th of November, 1833, inclusive. 
{Communicated for the American Railroad Journal and Advocaz ‘of Internal Improvements.} 






































Ther- | Barome- 5 Strength of | Clouds from 
Date. _| Hours. |, Ther | Barons Winds. df Bay tate all Weather. 
Octob.26..} 6a.m.| 48 | 29.76 w by s- moderate clear 
10 52 | 29.80 a fresh * | ..—whys| .. —fair 
2p.m.j 54 | 29.77 aig ad w bys {fair 
6 52 | 29.82 w moderate w ry —clear 
rv. |fanl 8 [BS im i berms 
* --| 6a.m) 45 A wsw ight sw—w ir —has 
10 50 | 29.91 --—ssw |.. — mod Se Pe — «. 
2p.m.| 59 | 29.78) sw by s fresh cloudy 
6 54 | 29.79 és moderate et y 
10 52 29.81 ei <i ba 
“ 28..6a.m.) 46 | 29.81 NW faint é 
10 50 | 29.81- WNW ve? = fair 
2p.m{ 53 | 29.79 w moderate.| w—w by s | .. 
6 46 | 29.80 a w bys A 
10 44 | 29.82 aa ee re 
“ 29..| 6a.m.) 37 | 29.97 NW faint WNW clear 
10 44 | 30.00 moderate fair snow at Richmond and at 
2p.m.| 47. | 29.95 fresh @e twelve inches. 
6 42 29.98 = 
10 41 | 30.00 moderate 
“ 30..| 6a.m.) 38 | 30.09 WwNw << 
10 40 30.15 fresh 
2p.m.| 42 | 30.20 w “s 
6 39 | 30.30 ee 
10 36 | 30.39 aa $a 
“ 31..| 6a.m.j. 32 | 30.48 a nw by w 
10 37 =| 30.48 “a we 
2p.m. 41 | 30.48 te a 
6 39 | 30.47 NNW clear 
10 36 | 30.50 WNW ey 
Novem.1..| 6a.m.j 32 | 30.50 wsw moderate 
10 40 | 30.40 8 we 
2p.m.| 49 | 30.30 88W ws 
6 45 | 30.12 sw 6 oa 
10 45 30.05 wsw <a us 
“* 2..) 6a.mJi 45 | 30.03 § light sw fair . —thin cirri 
10 47 | 30.02 WNW ay: ve ee 
2p.m.| 50 | 29.02 Se ri w by N ee 
6 53 | 30.05 ie ‘ me 6% 
10 48 | 30.10 NNW et *. 
“ 3,.|6a.m.} 43 | 30.20 ae re - 
- flo 46 | 30.22 N moderate a 
' [2pm] 47 | 30.22 pe we clear 
6 43 | 30.29 * pas my 
10° 36 | 30.30 NNW; ¥ 
“  4..| 6am) 30 } 30.38 r 
10 34 30.37 we «e ME 
2 p- m. 39 bt 30. N ** - ef ‘ > 
6 2 ‘ **« / feesh ; ae . ae ; 
Eee 10 } 1 0.47 | NE. ** Fount’) “s shes 
Average temperature of ghe week ending Monday, October 28, 49°.63, | 
: dd, do, November 4, 40°94, 
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gu: rs UETERARY NOTICES. 

Twa. Ineimurrise oy Gentvs, as evinced in the 
habits and peculiarities of Men of Genius, by R. R, 
Mappen, Meq., author of Travels in Turkey. 2 vols. 
Philadelphie : Canny, Lua & Buancuann,—There 
have appeared from time to time in our columns ex- 


| ‘ecesd le to. hie desire of ascending 


- 6 7 a FG 3 ry 
Bas ;. ¥ 7 ; €, ® 
, as ee ris oy <s 4 


A ng the throne, as. the 
avowed monarch of three kingdoms which he had in 
‘ect subdued.* 
Of Cromwell it may be said that he was rather’ a 
remarkable man than a great one, and that the story 
f hie life @xcites in the mind of the reader more of} 
surprize than admiration. The elements of troe 
greatness were deficient in bis character: he wanted 
especially self-denial, sincerity, and gratitude. He 
was even. destitute of that sensibility, or delicacy.of 
eeling, without which ne man can attain the higher 
Aaarea 





tracts from this} work, which will, for those who 
recall them, serve to display its character, and the 
nintiner in which the design of the author is execu- 
ted. We thivk well of beth; and cannot but be- 
lieve that for miscellancous readers these volumes 
will have a great charm, whilete the hard student 
the ebsorvatione and examples with which they 
abound, of the wearing of the body by overtasking 
the mind, may be greatly’ useful, asa guide and e 
warning. _ Oar elever countryman, Dr. Dekay, in hie 
Sketches ef Turkey, has taught ve rather to distrust 
Mr. Madden asa traveller. Perhaps there is less 
reom for errors of fact in the volumes before us, 
which are rather a collection of curious incidents and 
cireumstances conaected with the career of a few 
eminent men, such as Byron, Cowper, Scott, &c., 
with tke rensoniags and illustrations furnished. by 
their pursnits and habits, of the influence upon li‘e of 
literary avocations. 

Mronaxies’ Magazine ann Recister or Inven- 
Troks, &c. Vol. Il. No. 10. New York: D. K. 
Mixon.—In addition to the usual and instructive va- 
riety farnished by this deserving periodical, we 
have in the present number a detailed statement of 
all the articles exhibited at the late Fair of the In- 
stitute in this c'ty, and moreover, the address of 
Mr. Kennedy, at the Chatham street Chapel, before 
the Society of the Instirute and a large assemblage 
of citizens. This address is certainly clever. It is 
asa whole an ornate and attractive declamatien in 
favor of a protective Tariff, and against the system 
of free trade—claiming, which we confess surprised 
us Rot a little, that even Mr. Huskisson’s doctrines, 
applied te this country, are the dostrines of the Ta: 
riff party! There is both ingenuity and talent in the 
generel construction of the address, and in the se- 
leetion of ite topies; and it could not therefore fail 
to be highly acceptable to the Society befure whom 
it wes delivered. We cannot leave this Magazine 
without again saying that it seems to us to have a 
strong claim on the support of all the industrious 
classes connected with manufactures and the me- 
chanic arts. 


. karzoy Oxiven Cromwe.t; by the Rev. M. Rus- 
sein Lil. D. 2 vole. New York: J. §- J.. Harper. 
Constituting Vol. LXIII and IV of the Family Li- 
brary.—The life and career of Cromwell have been 
the theme of unmeasured censure, and equally un- 
measured admiration, according to the political bias 
of the parties discussing them. Mr. Russell has en- 
deavored to present an impartial view of both ; and 
considering how difficult impartiality is, even for 
those in the habit of, and with the qualifications for, 
forniing an opinion for themselves, he has succeeded 
pretty well. ‘The leaning, if any, ie against Crom. 
well, whem, in the sketch of him with which the 
history cleses, and which we extract, ke rather un- 
derrates, as we think, in the qualities of greatness. 

The great art of attaining success, in all commo. 


tions excited by political or religious change, is 


on the knowledge of character, and on the 
talent of directing te a particular object the passions 
of the mwulritade, and the ambitien of their more ao- 


tiveleaders. By this mastery over the feelings and 
pret ge his contemporaries, Cromwell, there is no 


acquired the means of accomplishing the 


degrees of excellence. The mere circumstance, for 
example, trifling as it may appear, of hie occupying 
at Whitehall one of the king’s beds while his majes- 

ty was under the hands of his jailer in the Isle of 
Wight, argues a base spirit ; and the disgust which 

arises from this contrast is not a little increased, 

when we are told, that while in the possession of the 

royal bedchamber, and even reclining on the couch, 

he gave audiences to the principal persons of the re- 

publican government. 

It is indeed mortifying to human pride to reflect 

how mean and worthless, on many occasions, are 

the individuals who start up from obscure life to seize 

the loftiest aud most commanding positions of so- 
ciety. In the case of Cromwell, however, we sce 

qualities which were adapted exclusively to the 

period in which he lived, and which, at any other 
time, by being confined to a very limited range, could 

not have produced any deep or permanent impres- 
sion on publie affairs. His enthusiasm, and fanati- 

cal propensities would, at a more tranqail epoch, 
have spent themsel¥es on local objects and domes- 
tic reformation. He might have figured at a county 
meeting or a Bible society, and under the mask ot 

his natural dissimulation, have acquired a character 
for zeal, patriotism, and independence; but in a 
peaceful, settled period, such as that we have sup- 
posed, his abilities would not have enabled him to 
surmoant the obstacles that attached to his condition 
in life, and te reach any marked distinction in civil 
or military pursuite. 

In comparing what Cromwell aetually accomplish- 
ed with the means of which he was possessed, no 
writer has been more successful than Cowley ; who, 
in the discourse . already referred to, speaks of him 
in the following terms. ‘‘ What cun be more extra- 
ordinary, than a person of mean birth, no fortune, 
no eminent qualities of body, which have some- 
times, or of mind, which have often, raised men to 
the highest dignities, should have the courage to 
attempt, aud the happiness to-succeed in, so improb- 
able .a design ae the destruction of one of the most 
‘ancient and eolidly founded monarchies upon earth; 
that he should have the power or boldness to put his 
prince and master to an open and infamous death ; to 
banish that numerous and: strongly-allied family, to 
do all this under the name and wages of a parliament ; 
to trample upon upon. them, too, as he. pleased, and 
spurnthem out of doers when he grew weary of them ; 
to.raise up a new and unheard of monster out of their 
ashes ; to stifle that in the very infancy, and to set 
himself up above all things that ever were called so- 
vereign in England ; to oppress all his enemies by 
arms, and all his friends afterwards by artifice ; to 
serve all parties patiently for awhiie, and to command 
them victoriously at last; te overran each corner of 
the three natiens, and overcome with equal facility 
both the riches of the south and the poverty of the 
north; to be pleased and courted by all foreign princes, 
aud adopted a brother to the gods of the earth ; to call 
together parliaments. with a word of his pen, and scat. 
ter them again with the breath of his mouth; to be 
humbly and daily petitioned that he would please to 
be hired at the rate of two millions a year to be the 
master of those that hired him before to be their 








*«T have often observed, with all submission and 


Bternal Providence, that when the fulness and ma. 
turity of time is come that prodiives the greatest con. 
fusions and ehanges in-the world, it usually pleases 
God to make it appear, by the manner of them, that 
they are not the effects of human foree and policy, 
but of the divine justice and predestination; and 
theugh’we see a man like: that which we call a Jack 
of. the clock-house, striking as it were the hour of 
that fallness of time, yet our reason must seeds be 
convinced that the hand is moved by some secret, 
and, to us who stand without, invisible direction. 
And the stream of the current is then so violent, 
that the strongest men in the world cannot draw up 


uous parte of his undertaking. He thereby ||against it, and none are so weak but they may saill| 


a. 





whom he first||down with it. These aré the spring-tides of public 








. eae the “power of Parliament, 


derived his authority ; wielded the mighty influence 


ty of a democratic 


ae diners 


i 





ee which we see often a ae - a inva 
to discover any certain causes.”—(Cowley’s y 
the Government of Oliver Cromwell.) 


resignation of spirit to the inecrutable mysteries of 


servant; to have the estates and lives of three. king- 
dome as much at his disposal as was the little inheri- 
tance of his father, aud to be as noble and liberal in 
the spending of them ; and, lastly (for there is no end 
to all the particulars of his glory), to bequeath’ all 
these with one word to his posterity; te die with peace 
at home and triumph abroed; to be buried among kings, 
and with more than regal solemnity ; and te leave a 
name behind him not to be extinguished but with the 
whole world, which, as it is not too‘ little for his 
praises, so might have been too for his conquests, 
if the. short line of hia human life could ‘haye been 
stretched out to the extent of his immortal designs ?”"+ 
The life of Cromwell may be studied with special 
advantage in our country, as showing tse gradual 
and crafty, but sure devices which have so often led, 
and which will again, in spite ef history and experi- 
ence, often lead popular masses, conterding, as they 
believe, for freedom, into the clutches of those, who, 
with tair seeming, and loud professions in the eause 
of liberty, aim only at the possession of office and 
power. 


ILLustrations or PoxrricaL Economy, No, XIX. 
Berkley the Banker; Part I, No. —: Our Parish. 
By Harriet Martineau. Stereotype edition. Bosten, 
L. C. Bowles; New York, C.S. Franeis. 

These two little volumes—we hope all. Mise Marti. 
neau’s illustrations may be in like manner stereotyped 
and widely circulated in our country—though adapt- 
ed to the peculiar state of society in England, espe- 
cially in respect of its poor laws and banking system, 
are yet so sensible, so clear, so natural, and withal 
so attractive as mere stories, that we soon lose the 
impression ‘hit they lack that immediate application 
here which they must find in every town and village 
of England. From Berkley the Banker we make a 
single extract. It is the letter of the daughter of the 
banker, written to her mother on hearing of the fail- 
ure of the father’s bank-—a failure by which that fa. 
mily would be reduced from wealih to self-depen- 
dence. It will make our readers anxious, we are 
sure, as We are, to sec in the sequel. of the tale how 
this family is borne through its reverse of fortune. 


Dearest Mother,—The news which Horace has 
brought grieves me very much. My great trouble is 
that Lam afraid Fanny and I know too little at pre- 
sent what will be the extent of such a trial to feel 
for my father and you as we ought. Weare aware, 
however, that it must be very great and long-con. 
tinued to one who, like my father, has toiled through 
a life-time to obtain the very reverse of the lot which 
is now appointed to him. There is no dishonor, 
however, and that, I think, is the only calamity 
which we should find it very difficult to bear.. Your 
children will feel it no misfortune to be impelled to 
the new and more responsible kind of exertion of 
which their father has hindly given them frequent 
warring; and for which you have so directed their 
education as to prepare them. Fanny and I are too 
well convinced that the greatest happiness is to be 
found in strenuous exertion ona lofty principle, to 
repine at any event which makes such exertion tie- 
cessaiy, or to dread the discipline which must, | 
suppose, accompany it. I speak for Fanny in her 
absence as for myself, because I have learned from 
her to feel as Ide, and am sure that I may answer 
for her; andI have written so much about our- 
selves, because I believe my father in what he. has 
so often said,—that it is for our sakes. that he is 
anxious about his wordly concerns. I assure you 
we shall be anxious only for him and. you and 
Horace. Horace, however, can never be long de- 
presed by circumstances; nor du I think that any of 
us.can. I mean to say this in the spirit of faith, not 
of presumption. If it is presumption, it ‘will cer- 
tainly be humbled: if it is faith, it will, I trust, be 
justified. In either case, weleome the test! 

‘tL expect Fanny home by the middle ef the dey 
to-morrow ; and I hope we shall see yon in the eve- 
ning, or the next day at farthest, My father may 
rely on perfect freedom from disturbance, I_ shall 
provide that nobody shall come farther than the 
white gate, unless he wishes it. I send you some 
grapes, and my father’s cloth shoes, which I think 

most want if he has to sit till much at his writ. 
ing. ‘I shall send you more fruit to-morrow ; and 





Cromwel 





“rest Discourse on the Government of Oliver — 
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have to give, and for the line which I am sure you 
will write, if you should not be coming home in the 
evening. ; § 

** Lewis, who has been a very good and pleasant 
companion, sends his love, and his sorrow that any- 
thing has arisen to make you unhappy. 

*« Farewell, my dear father and mother. May 
God support you, and bring blessings out of the 
misfortuue with which He has seen fit 10 visit you! 
With His permission, your children shall make you 
happy yet.—Your dutiful and affectionate daughter, 

** Mecea. BERKELEY. 

“P. S.—No one has been so anxious about you as 

Henry Craig. If he thought it would be any com- 


fort to you to see him, he would go over to D-—| 


onthe instant. He said so whenwe were only in 
fear. Iam sure he will now be more earnest still. 
Assoon as Horace is gone, I shall write, as he de- 
sires, to Reading, and Manchester, and Richmond. 
If there are any more, let me know to-morrow. I 
hope you will net exert yourself to write to anybody 
at present, except Fanny or me.” 


Porucar Essays on Navan Sussects ;' by the Au- 
ther of ‘A Year in Spain.” New York: Gre. Dear- 
BORN.—These Essays, dedicated most appropriately 
to the junior officers of the Navy, by one who is 
himself an ornament to that service, appeared origi- 
nally, though not, as at present, connectedly, in the 
Encyclopedia Americana. In their present condensed 
form, they furnish information useful to the young 
officer, and valuable te all, in a style easy and polish- 
ed, and, at the same time, unambitious. 

The extract we subjoin, on the origin of the art of| 
navigation, will witness for us how well the volume 
deserves our praise : 


Horace has well said, that his heart must needs 
have been bound with oak and triple brass, who first 
committed his frail bark to the tempestuous sea. No- 
thing, indeed, conveys a higher idea of human daring 
than the boldness with which man rushes forth to en- 
counter the elements; nothing speaks louder in 
praise of human ingenuity than that wonderful art by 
which he is enabled to forsake the land, stretching 
forth until it fades trom the horizon, and nothing visi- 
ble remains but the hollow heavens above, and a 
trackless waste below; driven from his course by 
adverse winds, yet, by dint of perseverance, weary- 
ing out the elements; and at length arriving, with 
unerrigg certainty, at the haven where he would be. 
And if the daring and ingenuity of the navigator de- 
serve our admiration, the result of his efforts will not 
appear unworthy ofthe means. It is to the exercise 
of his wonderful art, that we are indebted for the im- 
provement of our condition, which arises from the 
exchange of the superfluity of one country for that of 
another, the whole world being penetrated, and eve- 
ty clime made tributary to every other, until the 
whole globe is reduced to one common country. 
Above all, to navigation are we indebted for that 
higher and nobler advantage,—the interchange of 
sense and sentiment, which makes wisdom common 
to the world, and urges man onward to perfection. 

Yet it has not always been so. Time was when 
the canoe, or the ratt, constituted the only ship of the 
sailor, and when the narrow precincts of a lake or ri- 
ver set bounds to his roving disposition, and confined 
him within view of familiar objects. Advancing a 
step farther, we find him venturing from headland to 
headland, or from island to island, with a view of 
gratifying his curiosity, or bettering his condition, 
until a gale, driving him to some unknown coast, in- 
creases at once his knewledge and hardihood. Mean. 
time, his bark adapts itself to nobler functions, en. 
larges its size, and improves in form; the rudder is 
added, the mast is better sustained, and the sails re. 
ceive a more favorable application. And thus the 
art by which the ship is made, and that by which itis 
condneted, advance with equal steps. Deprived of 
the aid of surrounding objects, the land withdrawn 
from view, and nothing within the verge of the hori- 
zon but a waste of trackless water, the marine: casts 
his eye in despair to the overhanging heavens. Aid 
18 granted to his prayers: the constellations assist 
him in his course: among many revo!ving atars, he 
finds one steadfast, and mnkes it his perpetual guide. 
Sach de we find the actual state of navigation among| 
the savage tribes of our own day {and snch was also 
the progress of the art among We ‘carlics: nations 


that improved it. Not the least'ef the improvements| 


which we have made in this-art, is that simplification 


in yo by hi s,s - . ‘s . 
liom y which it is rendered available tee 





y and capacity. 
Anomalous as it may seem, yet it is true that 





jmore study, more experience, and laboriously acquir- 
ed information, were necessary to form an 

or a Palinurun, than are now required to furnish fu 
a La Perouse ora Parry. The master, or pilot, 
aneient times, who had the command of the sailors, 
and directed all the evolutions, was not merely re- 
quired to know whatever related to the management 
of the sails, the oars, andthe rudder: he was to be 
familiar with all the ports that lay in the track of his 
jnavigation, the landmarke by which they were desig- 
nated, and all the rocks, quicksands and dangers of 
the intervening deep: he was to knew the course of 
the winds and the indications that preceded them ; 
also the movements of the celestial bedies, not merely 
for the purpose of directing his course by them, but 
to understand the winds and weather, which some o 

them, as Arcturus.and the Dog star, were believed 
to portend. Moreover, he had to be skilled in read- 
ing the various omens, which were gathered from 
the sighing of the wind in the trees, the murmurs of 
the waters, and their dash upon the shore; the flight 
of birds, and the:gambols of fishes. A voyage was, 
in those days, a momentous and awful undertaking. 
When the time arrived for the sailing of a ship or 
fleet, the masts were raised, the sails bent, and all 
made ready with solemnity, and great parade of pre- 
paration. If, as was most usual, the ships were 
hauled up on shore, the mariners placed their shoul- 
ders at the stern of the ships, and, at the werd of 
command, pushed their bows forward into the sea, 
leaping aboard when they floated. Levers were 
used to move the heavier vessels, and in later times, 
the helix (probably jack-screw.) which Archimedes 
had invented for that purpose. Before putting tv 
sea, the Gods were ever solemnly invoked and pro- 
pitiated by numerous sacrifices; thus we find all 
Homer’s heroes sacrificing to the gods before they 
undertake a voyage; and Virgil’s Anchises ventures 
furth only after having devoted a bull to Neptune and 
a bull to Apollo. 

Nor did the. voyagers alone supplicate protection : 
the crowds of friends and countrymen, who thronged 
the shore, joined fervently in prayers for their de- 
liverance from danger, and like the Venusian poet, 
commended their departing friends to the presiding 
deities of the winds and waves. All omens were 
carefully regarded ; the entrails of the sacrifices ex- 
amined, with every possible prognostic of good or 
evil; anda very small matter, the perching of swal- 
lows on the ships, or an accidental sneeze to the 
left, was enough to delay departure. As this, how- 
ever, never took place without the’ moet favorable 
auspices, it was always joyful. The ships were 
adorned with streamers and garlands of flowers ; 
and, when the signal was given fromthe admiral 
ship, by sound of trumpet, a shont of rejoicing rang 
through the fleet, sent back by the responding 
blessings of the friends that remained. After ad- 
vancing a short space, doves, which the mari- 
ners had brought frem their homes, were releas- 
ed, and their safe arrival—not unfrequently charg- 
ed with the last adieu of a departing lover— 
was considered auspicious of the return of the fleet. 
The admiral led the van, conspicuous by his painted 
sails and streamers, and opened a path in which many 
followed. In moderate weather, the ships often sail. 
ed side by side ; but, as the wind freshened, and the 
sea grew rough, the order became more open, to 
avoid contact. At all times, they kept close to the 
land, following the indentations of the coast. When 
night approached, it was customary to anchor, or else 
to beach the vessels, that the crews might repose, 
each rower sleeping on his bench, ready-to renew 
his labors with the returning sun. If the amenity of 
the weather, the friendly aid of the moon, or the 
open nature of the navigation, admitted of sailing 
during the night, the plummet or the sounding-pole 
directed their course, or it was shaped, as by day, 
from headland to headland. If the land were not 
visible, the known direction of the wind continued, 
with the aid of the stars, to guide them. Cynosura 
was the favorite of the Phoenicians: the Greeks 
abandoned themselves to the direction of Helice. 
Having escaped the-multiplied dangers of such a 
navigation, and having accomplished their object, the 
ships returned home with songs and rejoicings. If 
they were to. be stranded, the sterts were turned 
towards the shore, and the.veseels “forced back- 
wards upon it with the oars, until the crew landing, 
drew them beyond the reach of the surf. Some- 




















called Pharos, from the 


— os inner pare oe docks and stores fo 

and repariug. In this port, too, were temples 
devoted to the Goda’ aid ¢ specially to the pe ron of 
the place, where propitiatory sacri ere made, 
and vows fulfilled and recorded: here, too, re f an 
merous taverns, and places of more licentious grat 
fication. Whether, however, they stranded. thei 
vessels on the beach, or moored them in the harhe: 
the mariners, before repairing to these resorts, fulfill. 
ed the vows made before departure, or in a¢ of 
peril, offered thanks to Neptune, -sasrifices to 
Jupiter, for having granted them from the du- 
rance of their ships. Upon those who had escaped 
shipwreck, gratitude was more deeply incumbent. 
In addition to other sacrifices proportioned to their 
means, they usually offered the garment in which 
they were saved, together with a picture descriptive 
of the disaster. If nothing else remained to them, 
the hair was shorn from the head, and consecrated 
to the tutelar deity ; hence offering the hair was the 
last vow of the distressed mariner. é Fa 

There is much that is beautiful in these simple 
acts of piety ; but, except in some Catholic coun. 
tries of the Mediterranean, where pictures uf rescue 
and garments are still hung before the shrine of an 
invoked intercessor, and where processions are still . 
made, after escape from shipwreck, none of these 
touching customs now remain. What can be more 
beautiful than the grateful senee of divine in- 
terference with which Columbus and his followers 
hasten to return their vows after their safe return to 
Palos? Snch piety, if it availed not to avert pre-- 
sent danger, at least served to inspire confidence to 
meet it; and, when past, the gratitude which it oe. 
casioned must have tended to refine the sentiments 
and ennoble the heart. 


Sxetcues anv Eccexraicities or Coronget Davin 
Crocsett or West Tennesset ; N. York, J..& J. 
Harper.—We hardly know whether this is a bur. 
lesque or real history of a man quite remarkable in 
our annals, and in some sort the type of a race, which 
steamboats aad the rapid extension of civilization in 
the far West are fast extinguishing. It is in this 
sense a curieus book, which we have read, we con. 
fess, with some interest and much ineredulity. 


Scorr’s Worxs.—Four numbers more of Conner 
& Cooke’s cheap edition are before us. They con- 
tain the Talisman, Woodstock, the Highland Widow, 
the Chronicles of the Cannongate, and Anne of Gier- 
stein. J 

Tne Nationa, Portrait Gauverv, Part VII; by 
Jas. Herring of New York, and Jas. B. Longacre of 
Philad.—T his number furnishes the portraits and bi- 
ographies of Daniel Webster, Bishop White and Chief 
Justice Shippen of Philadelphia. The first and the 
last portraits are good—ef Bishop White we have 
seen a better. The memoirs are brief and well 
written. 


We conclude, as usual, and as we hope now regu- 
larly to do, with No. 3 of our correspondent Bi. 
- Harrishurgh, Pa. Oct, 22. ~ 
I write to you from the banks of the Susquéhannah. 
dull steady rain prevails out of doors, and afier wading 
through the mud about the purlieus of this place for an 
hour, I am giad to be housed at last for the rest of the” 
day.- I see the capital of Pennsylvania under every dis- 
advantage, but still am pleased with it. Although a city in. 
niniature (and this contains only four or five thousand in- 
aabitants) is generally odious to one who a+ resided in a 
netropolis—reminding him perhaps of Geose Gibbie in 
jack-boots, at the Review of Tuljietudlem—there is much 
in t!.e-appearance of Harrisburgh to reconcile be moe 
ime 


> 


tious to its assumption of civie honours, The manner | 
whichthe place is laid out and built, the substantial in. 
orovements going forward, and the degree of hand 
enterprize manifested in those already made, and above all, 
its beautiful scite, make it an exception to the generally un- 
interesting character of country towns. : 








times they were taken into the beautiful moles, or 
apiicial -harbors, which the ancients construc: 

#reéat labor and ingenuity, within the nati 
ones. These were in the pes of crab’s claw: 
or horns, the ends, whieh the entrance, 
overlapping as to exclude the swell of the sea. 





Castles defended their approach, and a 


placed at the entrance, guided those 








The chief part of the town lies on a piece of Champagne 
land about 41 feet above the: level of the Susquehannah ; 
h¢ handsom ‘st-s:reet in the place, though occupied'e 
Yr teste © a hanics, Verging on the 







lovely siream. other streets. run at F 
to, and parallel with, the river which is 1 
































elk sdeplbh nth Reidcsived sotecaiseRdbees, setaipes 
Daccceatwemre The young Vrounties appeared to re- 

our interchange of civilities with particular interest, 
and I am ha!f persuaded that had I not struck flag to 
the r just when I did, the womankind (as 





Jona buck presumes to call the suzeraines of the 
lords of creation) would have risen to aman (Hibernicé) in 
my favor and insisted upon keeping me among them. 

I shall keep open this letter till to-morrow evening and 





ture of any pretension. For it is massiveness in the details 
as well as in combination, which impresses the beho!der in 
architectural form: and the pyramids of Egypt themselves 
if reared of boyish marbles,*though they might be so 
ingeniously put together as to awaken curiosity, could 
never inspire awe. The disciple of Malthus perhaps 
might busy himeelf ia calculating how many urchins it took 
supposing every onc in the domisions of Cheops capable 
of bearing marbles to have contributed his mite to complete 
the fabric—bat where would bave been all those ingenious 
ises with which antiquarians, since the days of old 
Hecodttes. and who knows how many centuries before, have 
puzzled the brains of their readere—where would be that re- 
verence with which mankind in every known age have 
regarded these monuments of the power of their race in 
tsar ly vigor of its creation—where would be the awe with 
we now regard these artificial mountains that rear 
their stupendous forms in proportions that mock at 
modern art; and, rivalling in their heaped up rocky masses 
the of Nature herself, speak of the labours of a 
race for whom the Mastodon of our own continent would 
have been a fitting beast of burthen? 

What a singular perversion of taste is that existing in the 
saieveiadethapbetircegh which Lam passing, which induces 
the inhabitants to make their barns and cow-sheds of solid 
stone, and their ornamental buildings of brick and stucco. 1 
sometimes see Gothic churches of the first. and Grecian 
fronts of the last ; and these not unfrequently planted in th- 
midst of acluster of gray mansions whose towering gables, 
huge stone buttresses and deep cut narrow windows, make 
the former show like some pert poplar thrusting his dandy 
Seep oeeng neve of beard oaks. Still one cannot but 

the air of coinfort—I1 might almost say of opulence— 
which prevails throughout the country I am passing over. 
This, in the village of Reading, through which we passed 
yesterday, is particularly the case. It has a population of 
about 7000 inhabitants; and the numerous stages filled 
Lo passengers which pass daily through it, the wagons 
loaded with produce that throng the streets of the place, 
and the rich display of goods and fancy articles in the shops 
give Reading a most flourishing appearance. It is prettily 
situated-on the Schuylkill, with a range of high rocky hills 
im the rear ; but its position wants the picturesque beauty of 
Harrisburgh. Here the Susquehannah is, [ should think, 
full half a mile wide. It is studded with wooded islets, and 
+t gyrate wigan ghar though not very bold in them- 
selves, yet'rise with sufficient dignity from the margin, and 
blend with the undulating country, until its arable slopes and 


moun- 





—T orchards are bounded by a distant range of moun 

_ the Capitol is, I am told, uncommonly 
fine; but the thick mist which limitedmy view to a very 
narrow compass while walking along the banks of the river 
an hour ago, has hitherto prevented me from trying the 
view. I shall visit the spot from which it is to be had in the 


morning. 
Yesterday I had, forthe first time, the gratification of 
hearing a sermon pronounced in German—the « 


add every thing I have to say on this side of the Allegha- 
nies—For the present, good night. 

October 28.—The rain still continued when I left Harris- 
burg this morning, and the view I promised myse‘f from the 
Capitol was not to be had. My disappointment at not 
having seen more of the Susquehannah is not slight, and 
the feeling is enhanced by a delicious glance [ caught of its 
waters in the sunlight as the clouds parted for a moment 
just as a turning of the road shut out the view behind us. I 
almost grew melancholy, while recalling with a sort of home 
feeling the delight with which, years ago, I first beheld its 
sources, to remember now that it was the last stream that 
ran eastward I should see for a long time to come. 
And then those calm, gentle waters, which flow as smooth- 
ly as the verse of him who has immortalized them, once 
seen are never to be forgotten nor passed again without in- 
terest. ‘The Susquehannah has its birth in one of the love- 
liest of lakes, and it bears with it the impress of its parent- 
age wheresoever it wanders—the bright green surface and 
transparent depths below, the winding current which, 
unbroken by cascade or rapids, whether it steals through the 
rich fields and beautiful glens of Otsego, or smiles on the 
storied vale of Wyoming, loiters alike beside its fertile 
banks, as if reluctant to pass them on its long journey to the 
ocean. For grandeur of scenery, indeed, the Hudson far 
surpasses it; and where is the stream that can match that 
lordly river! But there is a gentle beauty about ‘the Sus- 
quehannah which touches without striking, and wins while 
you are unawed. The one, like a fair face lit up with glorious 
intellect, commands and exacts your homage; with the 
other, as with features softened with tenderness, you leave 
your heart as an offering. 

We are now, you will observe, on the main road from 
Philadelphia to Pittsburgh, and as our stopping places, in- 
stead of being in those mongrel establishments, half inn, 
half farm-house, will probably be at the stage offices along 
the route, but little opportunity will offer for observing the 
manners of the residents. Thus far 1 cannot speak too 
warmly of the civility and kindness of the people among 
whom I have passed the last week ; with the exception of 
the amusing little incident detailed in my first letter, not a 
circumstance has occurred to qualify this opinion. ‘The 
general appearance of the country east of the mountains, 
you have already gathered from the two previous letters. 
Latterly we have ridden so continually in the rain, that | 
have had no opportunity of seeing it toadvantage. But the 
only change I observe in the face of the country is that, in- 
stead of being broken up into small hills, where forest and 
cultivation are most happily mingled—as around Bethle- 
hem—here the vales spread out into plains, and the high 
grounds receding, swell off till they show like mountains in 
the distance. I miss too those fine barns upon which I 
have dwelt with so much pleasure, nor do the better fencing 
and spruce looking dwelling-houses compensate for the loss 
of the imposing appearance of such huge granaries in an 
agricultural country. I thought when first observing the 
change and marking the herds of cattle and droves of sheep 
that sometimes throng the roads, that we had got at last 
completely into a grazing region. But the delicious wheat 
bread met with at the humblest inns with the little stock to 
be seen in the fields, seems to indicate that such is not the 
case. It seems odd in a country so thickly settled, where 
one meets a hamlet at every two or three miles, with scat- 





ne Ri war a on a I walked some dis- 

tance through a pelting shower to the Church, in Wornels- 
dorf, and though the preacher was prevented by sudden in- 
disposition from giving more than the exordium of his dis- 
course, T was tly delighted with his clear mellow 
euncia‘ion, and the noble sound and volume of the lan- 
guage which he spoke in all its purity, to regret most deep- 
ly an ofien deferred resolution of mastering that manly 
- One mfst think more strongly in such a muscular 

















tering houses at frequent intervals between them, that wild 
animals should be yet abundant. But I was told at Beth- 
lehem that it was not uncommon to kill bears{upon the 
neighbourig hills ; and a gentleman informed me this morn- 
ing that they frequently drove deer into the Susquehann ah 
within a few miles of Harrisburgh. I can account for it 
only by the fine forests which are every where left standing 
isolated in,the midst of cultivated tracts, making so many 
links in the chain of woodland from mountain to mountain 
across the country, and tempting the wild animals, while it 
extends their range, to venture near to the settlements. In 
New-York you may be aware that owing to the wholesale 
manner in which clearings are made, the deer are swept off 
with the forests that sheltored them, and retreating into 
the mountain fastnesses of the northern counties, or the rude 
wilds of the southern tier, are there crowded so thickly as 
to be butchered for their skins. In the former region, 
while fishing, within a few weeks since, arong the aye 
resque lakes which there stud the surface # the country, I 

have seen the deer grazing like tamed cattle on the banks. It 



















the lofty lana which, befor youread this, willbe placed 

betweeen us. 
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Larger From Evrore.—The packet ship Virginia, 
Harris, from Liverpool, brings us London papers to 
the 7th ult. 

From Portugal, the news is not so late as we have 
direet by the way of St. Ubes and Boston. There are 
some details supplied, however, whieh, if true, may 
be deemed important to the cause of the Queen, No 
new attack on Lisbon had been made, but the defeat 
of that of the 14th, on a particular poiut of the lines 
of defence, is magnified by the Pedroites into some. 
thing so important, as, with other causes, to have led 
to the resignation of Marshal Bourmont and the 
French officers who accompany him. It will be seen 
that the fact of thie resignat‘on is strongly averred in 
the extracts we subjoin, but there may yet be error 
in it. If it be true, it must, we apprekend, have a de- 
cisive influence against Miguel. 

It is however to be borne in mind, that as yet on 
manifestations have appeared in the interior of Porju- 
gal, friendly to Don Pedre and his daughter, whose 
armies oply possess Operto and Lisbon, and a narrow 
strip on the seaboard. Although, therefore, the 
forces of Don Miguel may discontinue their attacks 
on Lisbon, it does not seem to follow that the war 
will be speedily concluded. If, indeed, the attempt 
which Don Carlos will undoubtedly make to gain for 
himself the crown of Spain, be at all successful, his 
cause and that of Miguel will unavoidaly become 
united, and together may draw all Europe into the 
vortex of the family quarrels of the Peninsula. 

Denna Maria arrived in ker capital on the 23d of 
September, and was, as of course on all such occa- 
sions, received with every demonstration of joy and 
attachment, such being a regular part of the perform- 
ance, let who may be the objeet. 

The death of the Kiag of Spain is also reasserted, 
and with a probability, greater than heretofore, of its 
truth, The Queen Regent is said to have assumed 
the reins of Government, without making any change 
in the old Ministry. Don Carlos, if he hopes to 
reassert his claims to the crown, must strike soon. 

The speculations on the late meeting of the sove- 
reigns of Russia and Austria, seem now to have re- 
selved themselves into the conclusion, that a Con- 
gress of Ministers is agreed to be held in Vienna 
during the winter, in which the state of Germany, 
particularly as to the freedom of the Press, is to be 
discussed and proper bonds are to be contrived 
against too much liberty of discussion. 

The Cotton Market at Liverpool had revived, ond 
prices are quoted at a half penny advance on the lew- 
est previous prices. 

{Fiom the Liver, / es Albion of the 7th.) _ 
ere 


Foreign.—The Conference of Munchengratz is re- 
ally over. The Journals are nearly silent respecting 
its objects and its cause, and, perhaps, for the best of 
reasons, that there was, in ‘fact, nothing important 
belonging to its determinations. The daughter of 
Prince Polignac is dead. She had frequently implor- 
ed permission for her father to pay her a last visit, 
well guarded, and on giving his parole d’honnewr, but 
it was refused! The Archduches Maria Lonisa has 
ceded to Madame Letitia, the mother of Napoleon, 
the whole of the property of the late Duke de Reich- 
stadt including the legicies left him by his illustrious 
father. Madame Letitia has since executed a formal 
act, granting the arms of Napoleon te the Museum 











was a beautiful sight tobehold a noble buck calmly raising 





his head as the skiff frem which we trolled approached th 
margin, and then, afier standing « moment at gaze, toss 
antlers high in air and with a snort of defiance 

the forest. : 
Parewell. _ You shall hear from me again 80 soon as W 
i eo parle eet ic I can 
Tn the mean- 








of France, and the fortune of her grandsen to the 
French hospitals. 

wa from Tampico to Oet. 9th, were received 

rday, via. New Orleans. The * conbeliae from 

‘was ex to atrive in a day or two. 
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. | From the Daily Advertiser.) 

“A singular phenomenon was exhibited in the 
heavens, on Wednesday morning, which excited 
the admiration of all who witnessed its extraordinary 
appearance, snd is well worthy the investigation of 
scientific enquirers. Abont 4 o'clock in the morning 
a large meteoric body, resembling a globe of fire, 
exploded in the zenith of the heavens, and poured a 
continuous stream of flaming particles on the sky 
beneath. The increasing scintillations from this 
luminous globular body were showered down like 
drops of falling rain, illuminatng the whole visible 
horizon, and scattering rich rays of light on each airy 
path as they fell. After this meteoric shower of fiery 
rain had some time descended, a luminous serpentine 
figure was formed im the sky, which, om its explosion, 
produced a shower of fire equally brilliant and inces- 
sant, The inflammable particles then apparently cohe- 
ring in one ignited mags, rolled up in a ball to the ze- 
nith ; and from this lofty elevation burst, and shot out 
streams of electric fire from its lumiaons orb, which 
continued to fati until the heur of six in.the morning, 
when the dawning day put an end to their glory and 
their flight. The cause of thie splendid and unique 
appearance of the heavens, and the magnificent 
phenomenon, with which we have been visited, is 
left to the wise to imerpret. From them we invite a 
solution of this wonderful visitation. 

Rumors anp Commorions.—Our city to-day 
is full of strange rumors, concerning a phe- 
nomenon in the heavens, observed about five 
o’clock this morning. It is related by certain 
milk-men and market people, who were up and 
stirring at that early hour, that several stare 
were observed to leave their stations in the 
space above, and ‘fall to the earth, scattering 
their brilliancy in a thousand particles of light 
and heat. Some allege that strange noises 
were heard, and others that meteors and comets 
sailed through the air in majesty and splendor 
unexampled. A re of falling star is said to 
have been picked up, in the neighborhood of 
the city, by a milk girl, wearing a green calash, 
which was about the size of a piece of chalk. 

We note these matters on hearsay evidence, 
not having risen this morning until fifteen mi- 
nutes after the strange phenomenon was ob- 
served.—[Phila. Gaz. 13th inst.] 

The Marco Bozzaris.—The? steamboat Marco 
Bozzaris, Capt. Sutton, which left this port on the 
15th Oct., bound to Buenos Ayres, to ply as a pack- 
et between that pert and Montevidee, put into Ber- 
muda ou the 28th, to repair damage, having sprung 
aleak. She struck on the rocks at the ‘‘ West End” 
on the might of the 25th, but did net sustain much 
injury. A letter from a correspondent at Bermuda 
dated Nov. Ist, says, ‘‘ The Marco Bozzaris is new 
beached, to undergo repairs. It ia feared that this 
cannot be effectually accomplished without taking 
ont all her machinery. The schr » from Balti. 
more, arrived Jast evening in six days. The Ver., 
non, bearing the flag of Vice-Admiral Cockburn, is 
just arrived from Halifax.”—[Jour. of Com.) 





Warer.—The report of the Engineer who was 
appointed to examine the best route for supplying 
this city with pure and wholesome water, was pre- 
sented last Monday in the Board ef Aldermen, and 
ordered to be printed, Itis voluminous and aceom. 
panied by many plans and maps of the ground be- 
tween this and the Creton river, the only unfailing 
souree, whence a sure and adequate supply can be 
drawn, Jn 4 matter of this primary importance and 
magnitude, we hope the decision will be taken at 
onee to do whatever is undertaken upon a scale ade- 
quate to the wants and means, present and prospec. 
tive, of this great city. There will be no economy, 
and certainly no credit, for the sake of diminishing 
present expenditure, in adopting temporary expedi- 
ents, Let the work be done for posterity, as well 
as for the existing generation ; and posterity will not 
then have reason to complaja of being burdened with 
@ portion of the expense its proper execution may 
require, 


Phe Rail Read Accident,—The partigulars of the 
dreadfyl acgident near Hightstown, as given in the 
papers, were in the main correct,, We have singe 
‘been informed, that’Mr. Lex, of Lebanon, Pa., who 
was so shockingly ma as to renderit impossible 
to bring him to théici: ired at Hightstown, in a 
fewshoura after the aecident. Capt. Vanderbelt, 
alsd left behind, is doing well. {le had been. previ. 


consequence, 

to injury. Mrs. Bartlett and family are ut of dan- 
er, with the exeeption of one of her children, who 
ies in a very languishing state, at Congress Hall.— 
The remainder of the w are said fo be ina 
fair way of recovery. They are Miss Whitehead, 
of Newport, R. L, one arm broken; Rev. John 
West, R.1., leg broken, and bruised ;. Mr. King, 
R.L., severely bruised; Mr. Dreyfous, of tis city, 
bruised, not dangerously; Mr.Charles, injured severe. 
ly in the thigh; a medical gentleman from Philips. 
burgh, Pa., name not ascertained, ribs broken, and 
bruised.—{Philadeiphia paper.]} 


Law of Patent.—Y esterday afternoon, an impor 

tant case, which has occupied a week, was decided in 
the Circuit Court of the United States for this Die- 
triet,—John Ames, of Springfield, against Charles 
Howard and Wells Lathrop, of South Hadley. The 
action was brought for the infringement of a patent 
right, and damages were claimed for the unlawful 
use of two of kis patent Cylinder machines for ma 

king paper, from October 26, 1832, to April 9, 1833 

The defence rested on the alleged invalidity of the 
patent for various causes. A crowd of witnesses 
were examined during four days of last week, on be- 
half of either party. Counsel for the plantiff, W. 
Bliss, of Springfield, and B. Rand of this city; and 
Geo. Bliss, of Springfield, and R. Fletcher, of this 
city, for the defendants. ‘Phe jury returned a verdict 
for the plaintiff for $412 50, which being tripled as 
the law requires,is $1237,50 damages. It is stated 
that the result of this trial is of very great importance 
to the paper manufacturers; abeut 500 of the ma 
chines being in use by them, who will each be liable 
for damages, in an amount of nearly half a million 
of dollars. 

The defendants, we understand, have decided on 
having it go to the Supreme Court of the U. States, 
and Daniel Webster has been retained by the plain- 
tiff.—[ Boston Centinel.] 


Weare glad to see that there is some prospect of 


a peaceable termination of the difficulties in Alaba- 
ma. The Mobile Commercial Register states that 
the Marshal has given public notice that the settlers 
on the Creek lands will not be disturbed before the 
15th of January.. This will afford time for the pre- 
sent excitement among the people of the State to 
cool in some measure, unless the Governor should 
persevere in his determination to render the United 
States officers acceuntable to the laws of the State 
for past proceedings, without waiting to ascertain the 
sense of the Legislature, or until the matter is 
brought before Congress. 


Sparks’ Life of Morris —The Paris Jeurnal des 
Debats of the 10 September contains a review of this 
work, whieh as it declares hes already fixed the at- 
tention of Europe. The attention of the reviewer 
is principally directed to the writings of Mr, Morris 
on the subject of the French Revolution. 


From the Sacket'’s Harbor Courier of Nov. 7.] 

“Great Fine at Kineston, U. C.—We learn that on 
Friday night last, at about half past ten o’clock, a 
fire broke out in a small back shop in the most cen- 
tral and business part of Kingston. It immediateiy 
communicated to other buildings, consuming in all 
rising of twenty valuable buildings, and among them, 
we regret to learn, the Printing Office and Bookstore 
of Mr. Macfarlane, Editor of the Kingston Chronicle 
and Gazette. Value of preperty destroyed, from 
80,000 to $100,000, upon which there were insur- 
ances to the amount of about $40,000, 


Flatbush Pro 
Valley Grove, three miles from Brooklyn, adjeining 
the turnpike, were lately sold by G. L. Martense, at 
five hundred dollars per acre. Twoacres owned by 
Mr. M, Clarkson, in the same neighberhood, three 
and a half miles from the ferry, sold far one thousand 
dollars per acre.—[{Brooklyn Star,} 


New Orteana, Oct. 24.—We take pleasure in sta. 
ting that the account of the. loss of the steamboat 
Rapide, which was published in some of the morning 


morning. 


Naval Department.—Extract of a letter: from 
Doctor Wm. Turk, the fleet surgeon of the U.S. 
nayal force in the Mediferranean, received at the 
Navy Departmenty dated the 13th July, 1833, on 
board the Frigate United States. 

‘* One year has elapsed since I entered on the du- 
ties of Fleet Surgeon; daring that period only 
man has beer lost by disease on board this ship. 








eusly hurt by the oversetting of a gig, neat New 


|the opinion of the medical 


“much more liable} an 


orders have been issued by the 
for the equipment of the United 
wine, now lying at the Navy Yard, 
has recently been hoye down, 


U. S. Frigate Desuavwamee. Gee r 


and recaulked, and will be ready for sea by 
of February. se 
It was only necessary to witness the great tro 

and expense of heaving down this la Mca 2 Ave 







satisfied any one of the great importance of a ; 
Dock at this naval vials’ Webi that Con 
will, at its a hing session, make an appr 
tion for this object.—{Gazette.] 
[From the Globe.} 3 
We understand that the ArcadeBunk at Providence, 
R.1., and The Farmers and Mechanics’ Bank. at 
Hartford, Conn., have been selected by the Secretary 
of the Treasury as depositories of the public money 
at those places. , 
_ [From the Daily Advertiser.) , 

Preparing for publication in a volume, The Letters 
of Major Downing, originally published in the New 
York Daily Advertiser, ornamented with engravings 
illustrating seme of the most interesting scenes de- 
scribed in them, from designs by the most dist 
guished artisg in the United States in this species of 
drawing. This edition will be corrected, i 
and enlarged, by the illustrious author ;—an 
tage which no other edition can enjoy. It will contain 
no letters, except these written for, and published in, 
the above-mentioned paper, and such as may be 
added to the number by the same author, who, we 
are happy to say, has kindly consented to continue 
his labors occasionally for the benefit of his country. 

Much has been said about the ‘original Major 
Downing.” We have taken nopart in the controversy, 
being perfectly satisfied that our correspondent has 
shown more originality than any other writer under 





that title, or almost any other; and no man’s works 
have received more decisive proofs of public appro- 
bation, and universal popu!arity. 

The publieation will be forwarded as soen as the 
illustrations can be prepared. 


Accident.—The Steamboat North America arrived 
yesterday afternoon from Albany considerably disa- 
bled. We learn that on Monday evening about seven 
o’clock, when opposite Catskill, the North America 
was run into by the sloop Gen. Livingstom, bound to 
the latter place. The bowsprit entered the side of 
the steamboat about 50 feet from the bow, carried 
away one ot her chimneys, and caused other dam. 
age. The sloop lost her bowsprit and mast, which 
fell upon the steamboat. No persoa injured.—{Mer- 
cantile.} 

The beautiful new ship Havana, Capt. Correja, is 
now in her berth on the west side of Old Slip; and 
as she is to sail for Havana on Sunday next, those 
who admire perfection in ship-building willdo we 


pints Sane! 


visit her. There is a combination of strength, ps ge 
and accommodation, seldom, if ever exhibited in 


vessel of her size. Nothing to.our eye, is wanting, 
nor is there any thing aboat this pole fluo 
unless it be the splendor of her finish. We under. 
stand her state-rooms are all engaged, which accom. 
modate twenty-four passengers.—| Gazette. “a 
Another new ship, named the Caledonia, was: 
launched from one of the ship yards of Baltimore on 








ty.—Several acres of woodland at} 


papers, is an error. She arrived at this port this}}. 





Saturday last. She is 140 feet long and 550 tons 
burthen, and is intended for one of the packets to ply 
between Virginia and Liverpool. Messrs. J.J. Bran- 
der & Co. merchants of Petersburg, are her owners. 
We rejoice, says the Philadelphia Inquifer; at these: 
evidences of Southern en:erprize in the way of 

merce. They will in thoir results, prove Pre 


antidotes to nullification.—{Gazette.] sont be 


Coromization.—In the Tennessee House of Repres 


sentatives, Oct. 30th, the following. resolutions were 
adopted : 


ject of the Americar 
strueted to enquire into the e i 
alizing Congress to make’ an " 


— 






000 annually, to be applied by the aid Coliadianoa: 
Society in transporting to Liberia the free coloured 





—— of the United States. : 







‘Tt was formerly too much the praetice to wet the} Au 
decks, without sufficient td to the weather, or|jsaid 
‘eikoare pa the salgoot. 1M 


ee $33: 3 


Resolved, That the select cotuniiteh ‘antthallb. 
inasi be aye 
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the}} 
of the “Order” No. 
ew i peblished for general infor. 


; = Proworiow, 
: nip btdindei Giles Porter, 
ber, 1833, vice Smith, resigned. 
‘Qd Lieutenant John McClellan, to be Ist Lieute. 
san September, 1833, vice Porter, promoted. 
‘Lieutenant John Will iamson, to be lat Lieute- 
nant, 30th September, 1833, vice Prescott, resigned. 
* Brevet 2d Lieutenant William H. Pettes, to be 2d 
Lieutenant, 30th September, 1833, vice McClellan, 


Brevet 2d Lieutenant Lorenzo Sitgreaves, to be 2d 
pera 30th September, 1833, vice Williamson, 


< Third Regiment of Artillery. 
ne Qd Lieutenant Erasmus D. Keyes, to be 2d 
Livutenant, Slat August, 1833, vice Chase, resigned. 
_ Brevet 2d Lieutenant William Wall, to be 2d Lieu. 
tenant, 30th September, 1833, vice Hackley, resigned. 
Fourth nt of Artillery. 
Brevet 2d Lieutenant John N. Macomb, to be 2d 
Lieutenant, 30th September, 1833, vice Norton, re. 





ret 2d Lieutenant, Edward Desk, to be 2d//1830. 


Lieutenant, 3iet pee pan 1833, vice Pendleton, re- 
: iment of Infantry. 

Let Lieutenant Jefferson Vail, to be 5 11th 
July, 1833, vice Harney, resigned. 

2d, Lieutenant Joseph H. Lamotte, to be 1st Lieu- 
tenant, 11th July, 1833, vice Vail, promoted- 

Brevet 2d Lieutenant Ingham Wood, to be 2d 
Lieutenant 30th September, 1833, vice Covington, 


Third pine of Infantry. 
lst Lieutenant ' Ben jamin Walker; to be Captain, 
3let August, 1833, vice Webb, resigned. 
Ist Lieutenant Lewis N. Morris, ‘to be Captain, 
3let October, 1833, vice Green, promoted. 
2d Lieutenant Wm. R. Montgomery, to be Ist 
Lieutenant, 3let August, 1833, viee Walker, pro- 


Lieutenant John Archer, to be let Lieutenant, 
Slst October, 1833, vice Morris, prometed. 

Brevet 2d Lieutenant Albert .G. Blanchard, to be 
@d Lieutenant, 31st August, 1833, vice Montgomery, 
promoted. 

Brevet 2d Lieutenant James H. Taylor, te be 2d 
Lieutenant, 3ist October, 1833, vice Archer, pro. 


Fourth Regiment of Infantry. 
2d Liewenant Timothy Paige, to be Ist Lieuten- 
ant, 17th October, 1833, viee Trenor, appointed Cap- 
tain of Dragoons. 
Brevet 2d Lieutenant Bradford R. Alden, to be 2d 
Lieut ges 15th September, 1833, vice Harford, re- 
vet 2d Lieutenant Frederick Wilkinson, to be 
2d Lieutenamt, 17h October, 1833, vice Paige, pre- 
moted. Fil R vy 
t egiment ef Infantry. 
Brevet Major Join Green, aloes of the 3d In. 
fantry, to be’ ajor, 31st October, 1833, vice Bender, 


‘Let Lieutenant William E. Cruger, to be Captain, 
Jet October; 1833, vice McCabe, resigned. 
Rd Lieutenant Alexander S, Hooe, to be Ist Lien. 
tenant, Ist- October, 1833, vice Cruger, promoted. 
Brevet 23. ‘Lieutenant’ William Chapman, to be 
$d Livetenamt, ‘Ist October, 1833, vice Hooe pro- 


io te Caitiin, 30th 


1/1833. 


tober, 1 
oF Wittess 's. Harney, to be Paymaster, ist May, 


Edwards 8S. Fayssoux, to be Military Store Keep- 
er, 24th Angust, 1833. 
| Regiment of Dragoons. 
APproINTMENTS ‘TO FILL ORIGINAL VACANCIES. 
Captains. 
1, Eustace Trenor, 
2. Nathan Beone, 
; Lemuel Ford, 
Jesse B. Browne, 
Jesse Bean. 
lst Lieutenants. 
. T. B. Wheelock, 
C. F. M. Noland, 
James W. Hamilton, 
B. D. Moore. 
2d Lieutenants. 
. James W. Shaumburg, 
. James Clyman, 
. W. Bradford, 
. John L. Watson. 

Brevet 2d Lieutenant John S. Van Derveer, of the 
-. Infantry, t be brevet 2d Lieutenant, Ist July, 
1830. 

Brevet 2d Lieutenant William Eustis, of the 3d 
Infantry, to be brevet 2d Lieutenant 1st July, 1830. 

Brevet 2d Lieutenant George W. McClure of the 

5th Infantry, to be brevet 2d Lieutenant, Ist July, 
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Brevet 2d Lieutenant E. G. Eastman, of the 2d 
Infantry, to be brevet 2d Lieutenant, Ist July, 1831. 
Brevet 2d Lieutenant Thomas J. ‘McKean, of the 
4th Infantry, to be brevet 2d Lieutenant, Ist July, 


Brevet 2d Lieutenant Lus. B. Northrop, of the 
7th infantry, to be brevet 2d Lieutenant, Ist July, 
1831 

Brevet 3d Lieutenant Gaines P. Kingsbury, ef the 
Mounted Rangers, to be brevet 2d Lieutenant, Ist 
July, 1832. 

Brevet 3d Lieutenant James M. Bowman, of the 
Mounted Rangers, to be brevet 2d Lieutenant, lst 
July, 1832. 

Brevet 3d Lieutenant Asbury Ury, of the Mount- 
ed Rangers, to be brevet 2d Lieutenant, Ist July, 
1832. 

Brevet 3d Lieutenant Albert G. Edwards, of the 
Mounted Rangers, to be brevet, 2d Lieutenant, 1st 
July, 1832. 


III. Casvarties.—Resignations. 


Major. 
George Bender, 5th Infantry, 3let October, 1833. 
Captains. 
Walter Smith, lst Artillery, 30th September, 1833. 
Wm. S. Harney, Ist Intantry, 11th July, 1833. 
Stephen H. Webb, 3d Infantry, 31st August, 1833. 
Robt. A. M’Cabe, 5th Infantry, lst October, 1833. 
Vet Lietenants. 
Jonathan Presscott, Ist Artillery, 30th September, 


Alex. H. Morton, 7th Infantry, 12th July, 1833. 
2d Lieutenants. 

George E. Chase, 3d Artillery, 31st August, 1833. 

Charles W. Hackley, 3d Artillery, 30th Septem- 
ber, 1833. 

William A. Norton, 4th Artillery, 30th Septem- 
ber, 1833. 

Eras. F. Covington, Ist Infantry, 30th September, 


1833. 
Brevet 2d Lieutenants. 
Wa. H. Sidell, 1st Artillery, lst October, 1833. 
Jobn E. Bracket, 2d Artillery, 31st August, 1833. 
Henry Watler, 2d Artillery, 9th October, 1833. 
ao N. Pendleton, 4th Artillery, 3let October, 
} e 
Joel Riggs, 1st Infantry, 9th October, 1833. 





Qd wicca tenth Regi essed of Infantry. a Tet Lisa Lewis Howell, 7th Infantry, 31st Oetober, 1833. 
tenant; 12th July, 1833, vice Morton, resigned. Fs W. ‘Huater,..7th Infantry, lst October, 


If, —— 


Samuel G. I. De Pon Assistant’ Surgeon, to be||1833 





totake effect 1st December, 1833, vice Mc- 











F. Turner, to be Assistant Surgeon, 23d 
estes te be Assistant™ Surgeon, ‘Oth 
C. Leavenworth, to be Assistant Surgeon, 


7 pea ter Wright, tobe Assistant Bargeon, 25ih Oct, 


: Surgeon, 
Robert McMillian, to take effect Ist December, 


Assistant Surgeons. 
Henry Stevenson, 3ist August, 1833. 











Semu a be Assistant Surgeon, 23d]| 


Robert E. Kerr, 31st ey 1833. 


Diep. 
Assistant Surgeon. 
' Jos. D. Harris, 26th Septem ry 1833. 


2. The officers promoted will join their proper 
stations and companies; those on detached serviee, 
r'who may have received special instructions from 


Wm eer eran ee 








3. Brevet 2 Ltenediiae E. fe Nl of te 
3d: Regiment of Infantry, ag o 
failed to join his fy, nar on. the letday of ‘Oat 
ber, is, in conformity with the Regulations, | om bt 
oe the rolls of the Army, to take effect fi 
ate, 

By order of Major aneaab Macoms.... 

Jongs. Adjt. Gen’ Be: 





MISCELLANY. 
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Mechanical Ingenuity—M. Droz being at Madrid, 
he exhibited. to the king ef Spain a clock, upon 
which were figures of a shepherd, a dog, and a.ne- 





gro. The shepherd played six airs upon his flute, 
the dog in the meantime approaching and caressing 
him. ‘The king expressed his admiration of this, 


when M. Droz, replied that the gentleness of his dog 
was but the least of his good qualities. If, he added, 
your majesty will deign to touch one of the apples 
in the basket by the side of the shepherd, his dog 
will evince his fidelity also. The king did so, when 
the dog flew at his hand, and barked so loudly, that 
a living dog, which was in the room, gave tongue ; 
and the courtiers, with the exception o of the minister 
of marine hastily left the room, net doubting but M. 
Droz was a sorcerer, The king, who, of course, 
was in the secret, desired. the minister of marine te 
ask the negro what o’clock it was. He did so, and 
obtained ne answer. M. Droz, informed him, that, 
as the negro was ignorant of Spanish, the question 
should: be asked in French. ‘The minister asked it 
accordingly, and the nergo answered so much to the 
consternation of the minister that he took flight, 
vowing it was the work of no one but the devil.— 
[Agassiz’s Jeurney.]} 


Remarkable Women.—It is worthy of notice that 
those women whose excellences have obtained the 
esteem of posterity have invariably united to their 
more remarkable qualities the gentleness and de: 
licacy characteristic of the sex. Had they not 
done so, they would, indeed, scarcely have been 
loved; and love is the sentiment, with regard to 
the future as well 4s the present, which ought to 
he the chief ambition of a. woman to excite. She 
should desire to be remembered, not only with ad. 
miration, but with tenderness; and, therefore, in 
her nothing can compensate for the absence of 
those qualities which call forth affection. In look- 
ing back, then, upon our celebrated women, it is 
with pleasure that we remark, that kindness and 
sweetness gave the polish to their characters. They 
were not the stern mentors of society; on the con. 
trary, they were as distinguished for mildness as 
for any other virtue ; and we feel that besides being 
the objects of our esteem, they would have been, had 
we known them, the companions of our choice. Their 
humility is no less deserving of praise. There has 
always been an absence of pretension in superior wo- 
men, which is consistent with our our preconceived 
notions of what they ought to be, and with our 
own actual observation. The position which they 
oceupy is coneeded to them, not because they as. 
sume it, but because it natu; ally belongs to them. 

And. the influence they exert is of a quiet and 
gentle kind. In considering the lives of the most 
illustrious amongst them, we cannot but be struek 
with the power they possessed of swaying opi- 
nion, Contrast, fer instance, the influence of Lady 
Russell and Mrs. Hutchinson with that of ordi. 
nary women. The latter may be, indeed, allow- 
ed the control in all minor matters, may be su- 
preme in their domestic arrangements, may be pet. 
ted and indulged; but if their minds can take no 
higher range, they will either not be consulted in 
things of greater moment, or their opinion will have 
no weight. Yet lady Russel and Mrs. Hutchinson 
never obtruded their advice, or made any show 
of their. power: their counsel was asked because it 
was needed, and followed because it was found to be 
of value. The influence of such women has not been 
confined to domestic life, but has embraced and adorn- 
ed an amplersphere. To say nothing of the effect of 
theirexample, the success that has sometimes attend- 
ed them as authors may be considered a gratifying tri- 
bute to their usefulness. Society will acknowledge 
the debt it owes to those of them who, as moral and 
religious writers, haye attracted public attention, 
and so materially affected the tone and habits of their 
sex. Of this, perhaps the most eminent example has 
shed its lustre on our own Haye-~-(iigte Sanford’s 

Female Worthies.] 


Dr. Chalmers and Robert a the da he 
preached a sermon; in reference to the Luddites, 








this a will report by letter to their respective 
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cireuthstance occurred which disconcerted all bis 
feelings, and unfitted him for his public engagement. 
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Dr. Chatners, hein of Glasgow, was on his way t 
pers and informed him by letter that he intende: 
onthat day to be one of his auditors. Unfortunately 


within an hour of the commencement of public wor.. 
ship. Mr. Hall.had formed so high an estimate o 
the abilities of thie unexpected visiter that he was 
actually deterred from entering pulpit; nobody 
could persuade him te it, anda member of the church 
was obliged to supply his place. Mr. Hall did not 
recover hie tranquillity the whole of thatday. At 
the close of the morning service Dr. Chalmers call- 
ed on him at his own house, not knowing but his ab. 
sence had been occasioned by ill health. After much 
hesitation he at length consented to preach in the 
afternoon, on condition that his reverend friend 
would deliver an eveninglecture. This was agreed 
to; but from the agitated state of his feelings, Mr. 
Hall was heard to great disadvantage. This was 
often the case, on mueh slighter oceasions ; the ap- 
pearance of some distinguished stranger, any thing 
like prying curiosity, or secular applause, wouid 
at any time discompose him ; and his loftiest strains 
of eloquence were seldom heard but when he 
emerged from the depths of private devotion to 
be embosomed among his own people. — In the even- 
ing, Dr. Chalmers followed up the subject of the 
afternoon's discourse, with one on the necessity 0 
immediate repentance, which produced avery power- 
ful sensation on the auditory. Mr. Hall heard with 
rapturous delight, and said afterwards to a friend, 
‘© He stops the people’s breath sir: they cannot 
breathe under such a preacher.” And certainly the 
sermon was ohne of great merit, though some passages 
were alittle obscured by the Highland promuncia- 
tion. The parties spent the remainder of the even- 
ing together at Mr, Hall’s. The unnerved preacher 
new recovered in some degree his elasticity, and 
was ready to launch into a wild field of conversation; 
but nothing of any importance transpired. The vis- 
iter who had frightened Mr. Hall from his propriety 
how seemed frightened in return ; nothing could be 


elicited, no topic-of the smallest interest was brought 


forward, except that Mr. Hall offered some remarks 


on various books and authors, to which Dr. Chal- 
mers readily assented, and especially on the absurd 


attempt of Professor Kidd to reduce the doctrine o 


the Trinity to a metaphysical theory, tobe illustrated 
A cautious reserve was 
manifest, accompanied perhaps with a silent admira- 
tion of the orator who appeared only in dishabille, 
and had not that day put forth half his strength.— 
ee Biographical Recollections of Robert 


by the analogies of nature. 


all.) 


‘Polly of Objections to Education.—It is not easy 
to conceive in what manner instructing men in their 
duties can prompt them to neglect those duties, or 
how that enlargement of reason which enables them 
to comprehend the true grounds of authority and 
the obligation to obedience should induce them to 
The admirable meehanism of society, to- 
gether with that subordination of rank which is es- 
sential to its subsistence, is surely not an elaborate 
imposture, which the exercise of reason will detect 
The objection we have stated implies 
a reflection on social order, equally impolitic, in- 
vidious and unjust. Nothing in reality renders. le. 
gitimate governmentso msecure as extreme ignorance 
It is this which yields them an easy 
prey to seduction, mak-s them the victims of preju- 
dice and false alarms, and.vo ferocious withal, that 
their interference in a time of public commotion is 
more to be dreaded than the eruption of a volcano. 


disobey. 


and expose. 


in the people. 


—{Robert Hall.] 
The Banks of Newfoundland.—These banks ex- 


tend over a space of forty thousand miles, and are 
from thirty to forty-five fathoms below the surface 
The shoals are inhabited by innamer- 
able tribes of mnseles.and olams, to which it is a 
favorite residence, as they ean easily bury their 


of the ocean. 


shelle in the soit sand. They have enemies to cen. 
tend with. 


did with a horny protuberance round their motths; 


with these the burrow in the sand, and capture 


the muscle in its shell. The fishermen of various na. 


peng mae be te and Americans, who resort to 
take annually from eight to ten millions 


these banks, 


of fish: oaiapening them they find 
ty or 


t care of the fishermen, after taking their sta. 


be 


tigns, is to ascertain-the depth of water : the lines 





marine war. 
the message did not arrive till Sabbath morning,|), eee 





seen ordered in consequence. - 


















































The codfish resort to this coast te prey 
oa'them. They keep a constant watch, and swim a- 
bout a foot above the sub-marine sands ; when a muscle 
opens its shell, it is immediately seized and devoured. 
At other times the. fish do not wait: they are provi. 


on : remains of twen- 
fty muscles in each—sometimes the muscle. 
ells are found either wholly or partially dissolved. 





















Tegul nd b6 be te ‘iy the’ RE 
are always engaged jn this species of ‘sul 
The consort of the Emperor of China’ died: at Pe: 
in onthe 15th of ‘July. A general morning ‘has 

‘The Mantshur em. 
yés.are for 28 days to wear garments of coarse 


o 


white linen, and caps without tassels or buttons ; 
during a hundred days they must not shave their 
heads. 
same mourning, with the exception of the white gar- 
ments. 
ed for the same period, and are to wear no tassels| 
on their caps for seven days. The right of nomin- 
ating the Empress belongs to the Emperor’s mother, 
who solicits, within three years, one of the five 
spouses of her son for that office. 


The mongolian employés are *to assume the 


The Chinese must leave their heads unshav- 


Slaughter of Whales: their strong affection for 


their young.—After dinner I went to view the whales: 
what a slaughter! 
present at the taking of one of them yesterday told 
me, that the water of the bay for a mile distant from 
the place of attack was dyed with their blood. The 
Shetlanders having sueceeded in driving them into 
shallow water, where they could not swim freely, 
attacked them with spears, and even swords, and so 
dextrous are these islanders, that in general they 
pierced their hearts at the first thrusts, so that most 
of them were killed in an instant ! 
sons were present at the attack, and it is the custom 
here, that eaeh person has share and share alike. 
Mr. Robinson, arespectable merchant of this place, 
amused me by the following anecdote :—‘ Hearing of 
the shoal of whales that had entered the bay, five 
poor women got a boat, and set off hovering on the 
skirts of the scene of action: a large whale, that 
had received his death wound, and was striving to 
regain the ocean, failed : the women perceived him, 
rowed up boldly to him, entangled him, his strength 
being nearly gone, made him fast to their boat, and 
towed him safely off to a landing-place near to their 
own dwelling 
young ones, andit is the young in general that occa- 
sion the capture of the old ones; for they heedlessly 
runinto the shoal- water, and so attached are these 


One of the gentlemen who was 


About fifty per. 


In this shoal there were a few 


monsters to their offspring that they will risk their 
lives to save them. A friend told me that he saw 
one of the female whales take her weunded young 
under her breast fin, and endeavour to make her es. 
cape with it. He saw another young one, which ap- 
peared to be greatly terrified, dash itself upon the 
shore, where it was soon killed: the mother, which 
had been near the shore, had turned and was regain- 
ing the deep water ; but missing her young one, and 
finding no doubt by instinct, or smell, that it had gone 
ashore, she turned to again, took the same direction, 
and absolutely dashed herself .on shore aside her 
young, where she also was immediately speared.— 
On examination of several of these females, I found 
two cavities near the navel, on each side, in which 
their teats were included, and which they car extrude 
at pleasure, in order to suckle their young ; thus ex- 
emplifying Lam. iv., 3, “ The Sea monsters draw out 
their breasts to their yonng.”—{Life of Adam Clark.] 


FE 
POETRY. 








{For rue New-Yorux American.] 

The author of the following lines, is one deeply 
tried in the furnace of afiliction, a young and inter. | 
esting female, for nine wearisome years, the victim 
of excruciating, uncompromising disease, deprived of 


nature’ssweet restorative—sleep—-unless obtained by 
artifieial means, and of most of those comforts whieh 


searce serve to alleviate the sufferings of many more 
fortunate, tho’ perhaps not more happy, who recline 
on beds of down—she is a christian. 

In the restiess watches of the night she composed 
many piecesof poetry, touching from their strain of 
simple pathos, and extraordinary, as the productions} 


of a secluded, self-educated girl, whose reading has||, 


been quite ‘limited, her favorite author Cowper. 
Unable to endure the fatigue of writing, shé at some 


convenient time, perhaps after the lapse of weeks, 
dictated to. an amanuensis, her aged and most vener- 
able father, these effusions of her innocent mind.| 


It was a beautiful sight to look upon. The poor girl,|| | 


from her bed of suffering, repeated her verses line by|| ‘foperty, 


ine to the patient old man (now in his seventy-eighth||: 





year and rapidly declining) while he carefully listen- beri 






lection of her poems will ere long be py 
The present ove appeared in an eastern 


probably has not met the eye of many of; 


Yet, one alone o'er all the 
Hider wen 
of each attractiy 


‘Nor mingled hues of 
Charm and allure the 
With iupenteeceeetemmapel 
ant portrays, 

Of glowing radiance rare, 

Fresh as the roseate morn 

Ard seeming eweet and fair; 

close, its nauseous breath 


e hand, with eager haste, 

Is carelees thrown away, 

Unthinking that, in evil hour, 
devour 


y happiness . 
Aud that fair form, elastic now, 

’ To Misery’s wand may hopeless bow. 
But reason leads wan.sorrow forth, 
To seek the lonely flower, 

And biest experience kindly proves 


ing power. 
Tia own bright hue the 
The brilliance of its 
‘The’ auiisery veil the w 
Tho’ sorrow choke the 
And life deplores its doom, 


se 


A Anh nf 


‘tevath wish sigh ~ 


desperate hour, 
A balsam inild shall yield; 
When the sad sinking heart 
Feels every aid depart, 


And every gate of hope forever sealed, 
Then shall its potent charm 


a, 
power shall respite give. 
thea, 
and wild with pain, 
remedy 


issipated fears. 
The lowly accents of sett Sommus’ call: 
Then will 
Arouad this magic tlower, 
-im the arms of sh : 
Affliction lost its pds 





SONNET.—A VILLAGE TO! 
Approach! ‘thou visitant of, 
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ies Tr ugha 






Beneath once neble,—kere no 
Rebuke from its dark niche, 


parece pl cern $y 
Approach, and mark where 


} wer ial > ie a 





ew ae 
ple stone epeaks truth, 
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¥ ‘late David Nuaes, Raq. also 
by the Rev. John Goldsmith, Sauuxt 
of the late Jesve L. 
Tuos, Sears, to Isanxua, eldest later 
ailof thiseny. dang 


‘LiL. on 


ty 


(of the firm of 


ney ! Co. 
At Albany, on Te moruing, the Rev. Wm. Lehwan 
ona . ie . 
Professor Faby 5 then in the University of Ceorgia, 
to i Ng youngest daughter of Abm. Van Vech- 
« Greenwich, (Com) on the 28th ult. 8. H. Seaman, of 
A N. York, to Miss Eunice R. Hobby, of the former piace. 


At Bradford, to Mrs, Mary Wood. 
Atthe same place, Wm. Duane, Jr. Esq. to Louisa Brooks. 


DEATHS. 


This morning, at the City Hotel, Mr. Joszra Hagrtt, a na- 
tive of Bavaria, aged 23 years. 
Mr. Haert! was oncof those accomplished musicians from Ba- 
Whuee concerts have eo many 
try. His remarkable basa voice will be long remembered. T: 
deceased, who, with his comrades, was exposed to such great 
conflagration Mentreal 





peril ty the of the Hotel in last winter, 
never recovered from the celd he took on that occasiun ; andaf- 
ter. with oecasional Ary t, until 
mow, su k at Jast in a st land ; and yet not among 
strangers, for he had made many ; and those, moreover, 
a0 leng kis companions in his beautiful art, were faithful and 
acsiduoue arouud his death bed. 

= Wednesday evening, Mr. Josten Hitt, in the 32d year 
of 


a blissful! immortality, after au iliness of 18 months, 
which he bore with a — peculiar only to the Christian, 
Mr, Joun Youne, aged 39 years and 21 oe. 

At Philadelphia, on Monday, 4th inst., in the 77th year of his 
age, R. E. Guirvita, Evq. 

At his residence in Stillwater, on Monday, the 28h ult. Major 
Ezra Bust, inthe 90th year of his age. So fall our Revolu 
tionary patriots. He was an officer in the Revolutionary army 
for six years; but at the battle of Bemes's Heights he left bis 
company and became a pilot tor Gen. Gates'’s army, and led 
every brigade te its station. In the battle of October 7, 1777, 
he was wounded in the side atthe time of leading Col. Morgan 
into action, but did not leave the field. He was never married, 
but lived with one family upwards of sixty years. 

In St. Mary’s county, Md., on the 19th uit. the Hon. Rapnaci 
aw member of Congress, for that District. 

At Washington, on Saturday last, Mr. Lewis CirPHany, 
aged about 81 me Mr. C.-wasa native of Scotland. He 

to this country aud settled in New York in the year 





#88. OF J. P. KENNEDY, Eon. 


ry city, with a full account of the 
+ Png enna ‘utlished in bree 
: is in 
Tye Fam of the eer Maeatue No. 35 
‘Street, where it may be had by the single number, 
, or hundred. nl6 





ya Aerts oe yep by the |} 
York.) to Miss Anna De Be Voise, ||L 


FOR SALE, 

ATLANTIC JOURNAL AND FRIEND OF KNOW. 
GE—A Quarterly Journal, by frolessur Rafinesque, of 
|Phitedel hia, begun in the spring of 1832, with wood cuts, &c 
deilickee 116 Historical and Natural Sciences, Botany, Agricul. 
ture, &c. at one dollar per annum. 

MEDICAL FLORA OF THE UNITED STATES, in 2 vols. 
wich 100 pilates, containing also tho economical properties vf 
300 genera of American plants. $3. 

MANUAL OF AMERICAN VINES, and Art of Making 
Wines, with 8 figures. 25 cents. » 

FISHES AND SHELLS OF THE RIVER OHIO. 1 dollar. 

AMERICAN FLORIST, with 36 figures—price 36 cts. 

*,* Orders for these works, or any other of Professor Rafi- 

que’s, received at thie office. aviumIM & F 





Friday night, 8h instant, at ¢ before 12 o'clock, in full axeur-| 


INCOMBUSTIBLE ARCHITECTURE. 


INCOMBUSTIBLE dwelling-houses and buildings o! 
all kinds devised or built in New.York, or any part of the 


he ||United States, as cheap as any other combustible buildings 


Actual buildings and houses rendered incombustible at a smal! 
additional expense. 
SHIPS ol all sorts, and Steamboats, rendered incombustible, 
and not liable to sink, at a email expense. 

For sale, 10,000 lbs. of ANTIGNIS, 6r Incombustible Var- 
nish, at one dollar per Ib. / 


Apply to C. 8. RAFINESQUE, Professor of Hist. and Nat. 
‘Sciences, Chemist, Architect, &c. in Philadelphia, No. 59 North 
Sth street. A pamphlet given gratis. 
Reterences in New-York.—Mr. Minor, Editor of the Mc- 
chanics’ Magazine; Messrs. Rustiton & poptomell Deaggios, 
Editors in the city or country, copying this advertisement, 
will receive a commission on any comiract procured by their 
means. SIRJIMM&F 


re" TOWNSEND & DURFEE, of Palmyra, Manu 
facturers of Railfoad Rope, having removed their establish- 
ment to Hudson, under the rame of Durfee, May & Co. offer wo 
supply Rope of any required length (without splice) for in- 
clined planes of Railroads at the shortest notice, and deliver 
them iu any of the principal cities in the United States. Asto 
the —* Bape. the public are referred to J. B. Jervis, Eng. 
M. & H.R. R. Co., Albany; or James Archibald, Engineer 
Hudson and Delaware Canal and Railroad Company, Carbon- 
dale, Luzerne county, Pennsylvania. ; 

Hudson, Columbia county, New-York, : 

January 29, 1833. 
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SURVEYORS? INSTRUMENTS. 
33> Compasses of various sizes and of superior quality, 





On the 17th of Oct. at her residence, New Smyrna, East 
ppg a Mary Donnan, widow of thelaie David Dunham, 
At Fort Smith, Arkansas, of fever, on the 26th of Septembe: 
last, in the 30th vear of bis age, Josian Dwient Harnis, M. D. 
to the f Rangers—son of the late Rev. Wm. 

Harris, D D President ef Columbia College 


2 


city, and would no doubt 


warranted. 

Leveling Instruments, large and small sizes, with high mag- 
nilying powera with glasses made by Troughton, together with 
a large assortment of Engineering Instruments, manufactured 
and sold by & G. W. BLUNT, 154 Water street, 
J31 6t coruer of Maidenlane. 





ENGINEERING AND SURVEYING 
INSTRUMENTS. 
3H The subscriber manufactures all kinde of Instruments in 
hie profession, warranted equal, if not superior, in principles of 





advantages) have attained its 


const ruction and workmanship to any imported or manufac- 





highest honors. His mon wl for his situation in the army 


tured inthe United States ; several of which are entirely new: 





uirement 


among which are an Improved Compass, with a ‘Telescope at- 





first received 


tached, by which angles can be taken with or without the use 





one 
the hener that rt ay interred. Dr. Harris had 
endeared himself to those with whom he was associa- 
lamented by an afflicted. family and a 
Sas etal ty actin ony gate 
% "8 y ” an fair 
promise of Ay Eth gh emer Mire pile 


BOSTON AND WORCESTER RAILROAD. 
will be received until the 24 December next, for 
the @ oy sae haere MASONRY of the Third Division of 


the j to Grafton. 

Further information ra, Oe) obtained at the Company's 
a 7and9 's Building, Boston. 

wi6 ’ NATHAN MALE, Superintendant. 





GRACIE, PRIME & OO. having this Jay taken into 
eo-partnership JOHN CLARKSON JAY, will continue their 
business under the same firm.—New-York, let October, 1833. 


TO MANUFACTURERS, 


FAIRMAN, of the village of Lansingburgh, i 
; abd state of Now-York, lias invented 




























Row NRE 


ofthe needle, with perfect accuracy—alsv, a Railroad Goniom- 
eter, with two bene on Stew eA ont ee ote witha 
|Goniometer attach cular epted to Railroad purpo- 
ses. 7 Wms younc, |?” 
Mathematical Inatrument Maker, No. 9 Dock street, 
Philadelphia. 


The fol!owing recommendations ave respectfully submitted 
to Engineers, Surveyors, anu others interested. 
Baltimore, 1832. 

In reply to.thy inquiries respecting the instruments manu- 
factured by thee, new in use or the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road. I cheerfully furnish thee with the following information. 
The whole number of Levels now in possession of the depart- 
ment of construction of thy make is seven. The whole num- 
ber of the ‘* Improved Compass’ is eight. These are al! ex- 
clusive of the number in the service of the Engineer and Gra- 
duation Department. 

Both Levels and Compasses are in good repair. They have 
in fact needed but little repairs, except from accidents te which 
all instruments of the kind are liable. 

T have found that thy patterns for the levels and compasses 
have been ferred by my assistants generally, to any othere 
yin use, an the Improved Com is superior to any other de- 





cription of Goniometer that we have yet tried in laying the rails 
on thia Road. 

This instrument, more recently improved with a reversing 
teleecope, in place of the vane sights, leaves the engineer 
scarcely any thing to devire in the formation or convenience of 
the tle indeed the most cempletely adapted to later 
al angles of any simple and cheay inacrument that I have yet 











seen, and I cannot but believe it will be preferred to all others 
now in uve for laying of rails—an¢ in fact, when known, I think 
it will be as h nly srarocemee for common surveying. 
ully thy frie 
JAMES P. STABLER, Superintendant of Construction 
of Baltimorefand Ohio Railroad. 


Philedelphia, February, 1833. 
Having. the last two years made constant use of Mr. 
Young’s ** Patent Improved Compass,” I can safely say I be 
lisve it to be much superior to any other instrument of the kind, 
now in uae, and as such most cheerfully recommend it to Ea- 
gineers and Surveyors. E. H. @ Civil Engineer. 





Germaatown, February, 1833. 

For a year I have used Instruments made by Mr. W. J. 
¥ sof’ phia, in whieh he has combined the proper- 
ties of a Theodolite with the commen Level. 

consider these Instruments admirably caleulated fer layin 

Fa merge se ag ae to the netiee of Engi 
neers as to ap ; at purpose. 
a! RY BecAyyBEL, an Magee 5 
mily - . at - and Norrist,, 


ae ae * a a a 
FRADE. Xe 


_ STEPHENSON, -_ 
Builder :f a superior style of Passenger Cars for R 
No, 264 Elizabeth street, near Bleecker street, 
N ew-Yor k, > 
- RAILROAD COMPANIES would do well to examme 
these Cars; a specimen of which may be seen on that part o 
soa — and Harlem Railroad, now in operation. 
wt ‘ ; 


- 8, 





|Engines, Boilere, Railroad and Mill 





NOVELTY WORKS, 
. Near Dry Dock, Now-York. 

~H- THOMAS B. STILLMAN, Manovfacturer of Steam 
Work, Lathes, Presses, 
and other Machinery. Also, Dr. Nott’s Patent Tubular Bod- 
ers, which are warranted, for safety and economy, to be supe- 
tior to any thing of the kind heretofore used. The tullest 
asaurance js given that work shall be done weli, and on rea- 
sonable terms. A share of public patronage is respectfully 
solicited. ; mis 


RAILROAD CAR WHEELS AND BOXBS, 
AND OTHER RAILROAD CASTINGS. 

Also, AXLES furnished and fitted to wheels complete, 
at the Jefferson Cotton and Wool Machine Factory and Foun- 
dry. Paterson, N.J. All orders addressed to the subscribers 
at Paterson, or60 Wall street, New-York, will be prompuy at- 
vended to. Also, CAR SPRINGS. 

Also, Flange Tires turaed complete. 
Js ROGERS, KETCHUM & GROSVENOR, 











INSTRUMENTS 


SURVEYING AND NAUTICAL INSTRUMENT 
MANUFACTORY. 

EWIN & HEARTTE, at the sign of the Quadrant, 
No. 53 South street, one door north of the Union Hotel, Balti- 
more, beg leave to inform their friends and the public, eape- 
cially Engineers, that they continue to manufacture to order 
and keep for sale every description of Instruments in the above 
branches, which they can furnish at the shortest notice, and on 
fairterms. Instrunients repaired with care and promptitude. 


For proof of the high estimation on which their Surveying 
Instruments are held, ak respectfully beg leave to tender to 
the public perusal, the following certificates from gentlemen of 
distinguished scientific attainments. 

To Ewin & Heartte.—Agreeably to your request made some 
months since, 1 now offer you my opinion of the Instruments 
made at your establishment, for the Balkimore and Ohio Rail- 
coal Company. This opinion would have been given ata much 
earlier period, but wag intentionally delayed, in order to afford 
a longer time for the trial of the Instruments, so that I could 
speak with the greater confidence of their merits, ifsuch they 
should be found to poseess. 

Ic is with much pleasure I can now state that notwithstanding 
the Inatruments in the service procured from our northern ci- 
ties are considered guod, I havea decided preference for those 
manufactured by you. Of the whole number manufactured for 
the Department of Construction, to wit: five Levels, and five 
of the Compasses, not one has required any repaire within the 
ast twelve months, except from the occasional imperfection of 
a screw, or from accidents, to which a)! Instruments are liable 

They possess a firmness and stability, and at the same time 
i neatness and beauty of execution, which reflect much credit 
vb the artista eng in their construction. 

I can with confidence recommend them as being worthy the 
notice of Companies engaged in Internal Improvements, who 
may require Instruments of superior workmanship. 

JAMES P. STABLER, 
Superintendent of Construction of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad. 

I have examined with care several Engineers’ instruments 
of your Manufacture, particularly Spirit levels, and &urvey- 
or’s Compasses ; and take pew in expressing my opinion 
ofthe excellence ofthe workmanship. The parte of the levela 
appeared well proportioned to secure facility in use, and accu- 
cacy and permanency in adjustments. 

These instruments seemed to me to possess all ‘he modern 
improvement of construction, of which so many have bean 
made within these few ogi ; aud I have no doubt but they 
will give every satisfaction when used in the field. 

WILLIAM HOWARD, U. S. Civil Engineer. 
Baltimore, May tet, 1933. 

To Messrs Ewin’and Heartte—As you have asked me to give 
my opinion of the merits of those instruments of your mahu- 
tacture which I have either used or examined, I cheerfully state 
that as far as my opportunities of my becoming aquainted with 
their aualities have gone, I have great reason to think well of 
the ekill displayed in their construction. The neatness ef their 
workmanship has been the subject of frequent remark by my 
self, and of the accuracy of their performance | have received 
satisfactory assurance from others, whose opinion I respest, 
and who have had them jor a considerable time in use. The 
efforts you have made since yous tablishment in this eity, to 
relieve us of the uecessity of sonding elsewhere for what we 
may want in our line, deserve the unqu d 


our warm eacouragement. Wishing you all the suceese which 
your enterprize so.well merite, I remain, y ign ee 
Civil Engineer iw the servies ef the Baltimore a Ratt 
road Company. 


A number of other 
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